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150 flip and fascinating cross-word puzzles 


Edited by the staff of JUDGE. 


If you think working puzzles is a serious business, reserved for grandma 
and people who have a lease on a mausoleum, you’ve never stuck your nose 
in one of Judge’s very own X-Word Puzzle Books! Here’s your chance 
to sharpen your pencil and dive into an easy chair for hours of guaranteed 
entertainment. Connoisseurs who have been champing their wits in impatience 
for something different will find it here. Those who have long since de- 
veloped a nose for gnus, and are ready to pursue livelier game, will be 
cheered to learn that “a kick in the pants” in four letters is no longer 
“boot” but “pint.” The solver is rewarded by discovering not only inter- 
locking words but catchy and hilarious wisecracks. If you already know 
Judge’s puzzles, here’s a FREE Feast! 


Why We Make This FREE Offer 


Frankly, we want to give you this special chance to become acquainted 
with the NEW JUDGE. It is now America’s biggest humor magazine 
value. Since the retirement of Life from this field, Judge now in- 
cludes many of the humorous features of the old Life, and continues its 
tradition of making America laugh. The NEW JUDGE combines the 
features of both magazines and, in addition, it is constantly seeking 
new talent, and new modern humor. By joining the Judge Laugh Club 
NOW you get the work of the best funny men in America and also the 
JUDGE X-WORD PUZ7LE OMNIBUS free. Fill in and mail the 
coupon below to the Juege Laugh Club, 16 E. 48th Street. You will 
get 24 issues of the NEW JUDGE and the book. 


HERE IS YOUR BIG BOOK DIVIDEND 
24 Issues of Judge $2.75 
X-Word Puzzle Omnibus FREE 


om MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


JUDGE LAUGH CLUB, 
16 East 48th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enter my membership at $2.75 and send me 24 issues of 
Judge and Judge’s X-Word Puzzle Omnibus. 


Member’s Name. 





Address... . - 





Also send a gift membership, including 24 issues of JupcE and a copy 


of Judge Cross-word puzzle Omnibus at $2.75 to: v0 L U a ES 7 0 4 . 


I iinntssimseninntinneisiatin eichapanientiaamainitalpieeniniteedininititinigtignetin 
These three X-WORD PUZZLE BOOKS, which have made 
Address - thousands how! with mirth, were published originally at the 
jay of $1.50 ete a in i ——_ ney 
‘ , , are yours you join the Judge Lau ub now. 
Enclosed find my check for $................... Don’t delay. Sign the coupon today. ° . 











LETTERS 


Gentlemen: 
As one of the readers of 
your magazine I want to take 
this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation for your co- 
operation with “World Peace- 
ways.” I think if America is to keep out of 
war it is going to take active propaganda, 
and not mere passive drifting which char- 
acterized our actions in 1917. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WALLACE T. Partcu, M.D., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

This note is sent to you with many thanks 
for your April issue by a group of people of 
which I have been appointed corresponding 
secretary. 

Your article “Are You Sure?” has created 
a great furor among my friends, comparable 
only to a revolution. 

Much praise is due the person or persons 
who compiled these questions. Aside from 
the fun and fights that are entailed in com- 
paring our general knowledge we gather unto 
ourselves a fund of information that forms an 
integral part of our daily business and social 
life. 

We all eagerly await the May issue of 
JUDGE. 

Sincerely, 
ALvA P. MEYER, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 

So you'd like to know what your new 
merger-subscribers think of JupGE? I can 
hardly qualify as a new reader. Thirty years 
ago, when JUDGE was the only humorous 
magazine with a progressive viewpoint, I 
used to contribute to it—back in the days 
when I expected to become the American 
Swift, a career which seems somehow to have 
flopped. I’ve been reading it off and on— 
mostly on—ever since. 

Well, you've taken over some good things 
from Life, notably ““Are You Sure?” (I hit 
80 for the first time this month, and am I 
proud?), but where are those drawings by 
Ned Hilton you promised us? 

I miss ‘Judge on the Bench,” and can’t 
see why it and “Cross Currents” can’t go in 
together; editorial comment every month isn’t 
dated if it covers important subjects. 

But I'll forgive you a lot for taking over 
Charles B. Driscoll from Mid-Week Pictorial. 
That man gets better every time, and I can't 
imagine why he isn’t as famous as he de- 
serves to be. 

Judiciously yours, 
MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

I was greatly appreciative of the tale of the 
Pekingese and the pipe, in your April, 1937 
issue. There is one minor error in the ac- 
count as given. As one who has travelled 
much on the Boston & Maine, I must point 
out that in reality, the dog was on the plat- 
form when the train pulled in, and he had 
purchased a package of Sir Walter Raleigh 
tobacco and a box of matches. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
JOHN PUTNAM MARBLE, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Dear JUDGE: 

Won't you print a picture of your “Are 
You Sure?” editor after (or better, during) 
an afternoon of sitting on the withers a a 
horse? (Question 25, April issue.) 

Also, where does Pare Lorentz go to wait 
for the movies to catch up to him before he 
reviews them? They have all been long gone 


from here before JUDGE ar- 
rives with the reviews and the 
vaudeville comedians are not 
“just saying it’ when they kid 
Kalamazoo. 

Yours truly, 

R. D. MAXWELL, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


My dear Editor: 

Anent that article by Mr. Dreiser to the 
effect that we Americans are the most witty 
rascals on God’s green earth, and that there 
is absolutely no chance of our democracy 
giving way to a Hitler or a Mussolini, be- 
cause we are such jolly jokesters that we'd 
laugh a man on horseback down before he 
could get started. 

Well, let’s just analyze some of this 
Yankee humor. Let's turn first to the radio. 
When Joe Penner said ‘““Wanna buy a duck?” 
one hundred million natives of God’s country 
went into an uproar of belly laughter heard 
around the world. The more often they 
heard the line repeated, the harder they 
laughed, and even today a fellow can get a 
pretty good local standing as a wit by repeat- 
ing it at a party while wearing his wife’s hat. 

This brings us to another great font of wit, 
the comic strip. By a regular perusal of the 
“funnies” it’s possible to achieve a pretty fair 
knowledge of murder, kidnapping, mayhem 
and the operation of machine guns. Sydney 
Hoff once said that he reads the funnies 
avidly every day, looking forward to Sunday, 
when he can see the blood in full color. 

Then consider the more folksy sort of 
American humor. The good, clean fun we 
have throwing food and busting hotel furni- 
ture at business conventions and the grand 
time we Americans have marching in parades, 
decked out in purple bloomers. 

And aren’t we world famous for our Ku 
Klux Klan, vigilantes, gangsters, Black Le- 
gionnaires, lynchers and kidnappers—fun- 
loving rascals all. 

In short, I think Mr. Dreiser is wrong on 
all counts. Even if we were the wittiest 
people in the world it wouldn't necessarily 
insure the preservation of democracy. Hold- 
ing fast to democracy takes more than a flair 
for wisecracking. It takes gallantry and cour- 
age. The Spanish seem to have these. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN CHARLES, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Dear Sir: 

Don Herold admits that Major Bowes is 
the most popular man on the air and then 
goes on to compare him with a sick horse. 

The sane and sensible readers of JUDGE 
are the ones who buy the nationally adver- 
tised products. They are the ones who look 
forward to Thursday nights to hear the 
young people who are striving to make some- 
thing of themselves, and the Major has been 
a “Message from Heaven” to great numbers 
of them. 

Yours truly, 
READER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Letter from 
The Editors 


M** is the month of parades and 
we like to think of JUDGE as a 
part of all great national parades. 
For whether the marching be purely 
of the mind or actual marching along 
the highways, JUDGE is in step with 
the times—with a spring in its step. 

Actually, if JupGe’s million read. 
ers were drawn up in ranks of four, 
they would form a solid column one 
hundred and twenty miles long. If 
they moved at the pace of an army on 
the march, it would take thirty hours 
of continuous marching for them all 
to pass the reviewing stand. 

Surely, such a parade of like- 
minded people is a mighty force for. 
good in our land. It is a great re- 


sponsibility as well as a great privi- 
lege to talk to such a group of people. 


This month, the Senator-at-Large 
which proved so popular in our last 
issue, tells you just about what you'll 
run up against in case you'd like to 
lay your problems before the Chief 
Executive. Until recently, we'd have 
been very keen on getting a White 
House interview, but since reading 
the Senator’s—'‘So You Want to 
Meet the President!””—we've cooled 
a bit. And so, most likely, will you. 


A. D. Rothman is a God-fearing 
man and a good citizen. He did, 
however, make one mistake. He 
wrote an article for our March issue 
called, “God Forgive Me—I Despise 
Women.” Since then we've been 
deluged with letters from outraged 
femmes demanding the whereabouts 
of the unlucky Rothman. All we can 
say is this. For each letter castigat- 
ing Mr. Rothman, we've had two ask- 
ing if he were available for dates. 


In this issue Charles B. Driscoll 
mentions casually the number of let- 
ters he receives asking for informa- 
tion about buried treasure. Mr. Dris- 
coll, if you didn’t know it, is rec- 
ognized as the leading authority on 
that subject, travels all over the world 
following treasure clues. 


It appears that the many Amer- 
icans living in Germany are going to 
be deprived of their monthly quota 
of humor from home. For JUDGE 
has been barred from Hitlerland. 
Just why, no one knew, so we asked 
Secretary Hull to cable over and find 
out. It seems that our Dictator’s 
Number was the causa formalis. We 
console ourselves with the knowledge 
that the Germans are a fun-loving 
ea ge wag or later they’ll come 

ack into the fold. 
—THE Epirors. 











THE CALENDAR 


THEATRE 


George Jean Nathan 


Behind Red Lights, 4y Samuel Shipman 
and Beth Brown. Little Everleigh, the sweet 
and innocent bawdy-house madam, goes to 
heaven in the last act. Tripe. 


Boy Meets Girl, sy B. and S. Spewak. 
Hollywood on the humorous griddle and a 
jolly evening for one and all. If it doesn’t 
amuse you, I'll take the blame. 


Brother Rat, 4y John Monks, Jr., and F. F. 
Finklehoffe. Diaperish didoes in a boys’ 
military school. It all seemed pretty dreary 
to this particular boy. 


Chalked Out, 4y Warden Lawes and Jona- 
than Frun. Doubtless accurate picture of 
prison life which resolved itself into a trite 
and dull melodrama. 


Cross-Town, by J. O. Kesselring. They 
don’t come much worse than this, even when 
Kesselring writes them. 


Dead End, 4y Sidney Kingsley. The seeds 
of crime as nourished by the city slums. Some 
of the episodes are the stuff of real drama. 
But the sentimental passages between the 
crippled hero and his lady love are hard to 
take. 


Frederika, by Franz Lehar, Edward Eliscu, 
et al. Goethe's love life couldn't possibly 
have been so dull. One or two of Lehar’s 
tunes are pleasant enough. 


Having Wonderful Time, by Arthur Ko- 
ber. A study of young Bronx Jews off on a 
summer holiday. The author's ear for re- 
cording their speech is admirably sharp and 
his play, while sometimes rickety and monot- 
onous, contains several amusing scenes, Kathe- 
rine Locks is capital as the heroine. 


High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson. Fantasy 
combining the Rip Van Winkle legend with 
modern crookdom and some Anderson phil- 
osophical meditations. Parts of it are very 
good but the whole doesn’t quite jell. Bur- 
gess Meredith, Peggy Ashcroft and a compe- 
tent company do full duty to the script. 


King Richard Il, by William Shakespeare. 
Maurice Evans, the season’s outstanding ac- 
tor, excellent in the name réle and a gener- 
ally satisfying evening with the classic despite 
several poor and muddled performances in 
other réles. 


Gi 


Marching Song, 4y John Howard Lawson. 
Labor propaganda that might get somewhere 
if Mr. Lawson would learn how to say it in 
terms of drama. 


Naughty-Naught, 4y Jerrold Krimsky. 
College travesty to the accompaniment of beer 
and stronger tipples. After the first or sec- 
ond drink it doesn’t seem so hot but, after the 
tenth or twelfth or maybe the fifteenth, Ham- 
let and King Lear in comparison seem just 
so much lousy claptrap. 





Red Harvest, 4y Walter Charles Roberts. 
Red Cross nurses in wartime who conducted 
themselves according to literal fact but who 
forgot that the audience came to see a play. 


Storm Over Patsy, 4) Bruno Frank and 


James Bridie. The Theatre Guild's reputa- 
tion takes another loud pratt-fall. 


Sun Kissed, 4y Raymond Van Sickle. lowa 
comes to California. Pretty awful any way 
you look at it. 


The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, 4y Barré 
Lyndon. English crook play and so politely 
quiet you can hear the interest drop. If we 
must have crook plays, let’s have them Amer- 
ican, which at least are good, loud and tough. 


The Eternal Road, 4y Franz Werfel. Max 
Reinhardt and Norman Bel Geddes contrive 
a rich spectacle out of a tiresome script indi- 
cating parallels between certain Old Testa- 
ment stories and the plight of the people 
responsible for Julius Streicher’s Re me oy 
and Adolf Hitler's temporary leave of absence 
from his house-painter job. 


The Masque of Kings, y Maxwell An- 
derson. The events leading up to Mayerling 


tragedy talked dramaless by the verbose Mr. 
A. 


The Show Is On, 4) MM. Freedman, Duke, 
et al. The town’s supreme musical show, with 
Beatrice Lillie and Bert Lahr never better. 


The Women, 4y Clare Boothe. The author 
analyzes her sex in a generally honest and 
entertainingly bitter comedy, but her heroine 
is so bogusly immaculate that one feels like 
jumping up and shouting “Out, hokum!” 


Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland and 
Erskine Caldwell. Ive written about it now 
for three years. That’s enough for any one 
play and I’m going on strike. See it, as this 
is the last you'll hear from me on the subject. 


Tovarich, by Jacques Deval and Robert 
Sherwood. Suave at d amusing light comedy 
dealing with a couple of exiled Russian 
nobles turned servants in Paris, and ably 
acted by Marta Abba and John Halliday. 


Victoria Regina, by Laurence Housman. It 
is in its last days in New York and goes on 
tour next season, still with Helen Hayes in 
the leading réle. Highly commended to your 
attention. 


White Horse Inn, 4) MM. Maller, Benat- 
zky, et al. A big, beautiful and dull musical 
show. Some of the jokes were evidently 
written by old Ebenzer B. Miller, Joe’s grand- 
father. 


Yes, My Darling Daughter, 4) Mark 
Reed. Gay and intelligent comedy treating 
of a wise mother’s condonement of her young 
daughter's extra-legal anatomical partnership 
with her boy-friend. You'll enjoy it. 


You Can't Take It With You, 4) Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman. And you'll 
surely enjoy this loony dish with its leaven 
of sense. It is one of the really comical 
exhibits of the season. 


Young Madame Conti, adapted from 
Bruno Frank by the Messrs. Griffith and Levy. 
A public prostitute overhears a man in a cafe 
commenting on her body. This so outrages 
her that she shoots him. Honest! 


MOVIES 


Pare Lorentz 


Case of the Black Cat. Steretoyped mur- 
der mystery meller, and a not very coherent 
one at that. Among the suspects you'll find 
Ricardo Cortez and June Travis. 


Dangerous Number. Very funny stuff 
about snake charmers, acrobats and jugglers. 


Robert Young, Reginald Owen and Ann 
Sothern have the leads. 


Doctor's Diary. Fairly entertaining meller 
dealing. with the ethical standards of the 
oldest profession less two. Presents a new 
leading man, George Trent, plus George Ban- 
croft, Ruth Coleman and Helen Burgess. 


Fair Warning. Pedestrian murder-mystery 
affair saved only by the presence of the al- 
ways capable J. Edward Bromberg. 


Green Light. A sentimental, slushy screen 
adaptation of Lloyd Douglas’ sentimental. 
slushy novel. It hurt us to see such swell 
people as Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Errol 
Flynn involved in tripe like this. 


Head Over Heels in Love. We're ter- 
ribly keen on Jessie Matthews, but we're not 


very keen on the English idea of musical 
comedy. 


John Meade's Woman. Phony | stuff 
about the tintype tycoon who lusts for power, 
power, power. Edward Arnold, inevitably 
enough, is the tycoon. 


Kimiko. This first Japanese movie to be ex- 
hibited in the United States is in no sense a 
very important affair, but it does have an un- 
pretentious charm that holds your interest. 


Larceny On the Air. Pretty weak diatribe 
on the patent medicine racket. Robert Liv- 
ingston and Grace Bradley are, to put it in 
words of one syliable, not so hot. 


Love From a Stranger. Thoroughly ex- 
citing study of psychopathic murder, in which 
a abedel man finds himself driven 
irresistibly toward bloodshed. Basil Rath- 
bone, Ann Harding and Binnie Hale all de- 
serve an “A” on their report cards. 


Love Is News. Despite the fact that the 
story is as old as the moom pitcher industry, 
Tyrone Power, Loretta Young, Don Ameche, 
Dudley Digges and Slim Summerville make 
it as refreshing as a kick in the pants. 


Man of the People. A tripey treatment of 
machine politics starring Joseph Calleia. 


Marked Woman) The Warner flair for 
the timely is responsible for bringing forth 
this bit of bric-a-brac dealing with the recent 
Luciano vice investigation. The stars are 
Bette Davis and Humphrey Bogart, both bet- 
ter than adequate, and the picture as a whole 
is well above average, even if they do refer 
to the strumpets as “hostesses.” 
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Man Who Could Work Miracles. Deft 
handling of H. G. Wells’ latest indictment 
of capitalist society. Roland Young and the 
supporting cast all turn in excellent perfor- 
mances. 


Men Are Not Gods. And this movie is 


not good, despite the presence of Miriam 
Hopkins and Gertrude Lawrence. 


Nancy Steele Is Missing. A melodra- 
matic, but exciting and often convincing tale 
of kidnapping. Strangely enough, Victor Mc- 
Laglen at times gets off some of the most 
forceful speeches ever heard on the screen. 


On fhe Avenue. A really good musical 
with music by Berlin, nonsense by the Ritz 
Brothers and singing (and not bad singing, 
either) by Dick Powell. 


Penrod and Sam. A very, very good treat- 
ment of Tarkington’s bit of juvenalia. As 
simple and wholesome as an ice cream sody. 


Quality Street. If you like Barrie here's 
one of Sentimental Jimmy’s better things 
done very nicely. Miss Hepburn and Mr. 
Tone do well by themselves, Hollywood, and 
Mr. Barrie. 


Step Lively, Jeeves. P. G. Wodehouse’s 
superlative retainer returns to the screen, por- 
trayed by Arthur Treacher. Between the story, 
the imperturbable Treacher-Jeeves and George 
Givot, Alan Dinehart and Patricia Ellis, the 
— thing turns out to be a pretty hilarious 
affair. 


Seventh Heaven. Back around 1927 Janet 
Gaynor and Charlie Farrell made a colossal 
success in this sticky, sentimental piece of 
bric-a-brac about love in a Parisian slum. The 
present version, with Simone Simon and 
James Stewart in the leading roles, only goes 
to show that the world does progress in ten 
years. 


Swing High, Swing Low. Carole Lom- 
bard and Fred MacMurray, whom you'll 
remember from “Hands Across the Table,” 
are, this time, seen to less advantage. It’s 
the typical Lombard-MacMurray young-love 
staff, but with just enough crackpottery in it 
to be worth seeing. 


The Woman | Love. This is the old 


Liederkranz about the two guys who loved 
the same gal set against a World War back- 
ground. And you'd never guess what branch 
of the service the boys are in. Give up? 
They're in the Air Corps! 


The Abysmal Brute. Also known as 
“Conflict,” and taken from the Jack London 
novel. It’s a story about prizefighting in the 
1890's and isn’t at all bad. John Wayne 
and Jean Rogers have the leads. 


The Soldier and the Lady. This picture, 
taken from Jules Verne’s “Michael Strogoff” 
is a swiftly paced, hard-riding spectacle set 
against a military background and, generally 
speaking, it’s good entertainment. 


You Only Live Once. An excellent yarn 
concerning an ex-convict’s efforts to go 
straight with every man’s hand against him. 
Henry Fonda, Sylvia Sidney and William 
Gargan, all give very fine, very sincere per- 
formances. 


When You're In Love. A pleasant enough 
musical starring Grace Moore. Worth seeing, 
if only to hear La Moore sing ‘Minnie the 
Moocher.” 


When Love Is Young. This wins the 
Lowell T. McGoo leather doilie for being, 
by at least eight lengths, the cheeseyest, 
tripiest and most idiotic picture of the month 
—and pardon our understatement. 





RECORDS 


Charles Jackson 


Classical 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 in F Major, 
(Opus 93). A new version of the great one’s 
capricious moments aptly captured and inter- 
preted by Dr. Weingartner and his superb 
Vienna Philharmonic. Orchestra. (Columbia 
Masterworks). 


Delius: Society Volume 11. (Columbia Mas- 
terworks). In seven 12” discs we are given 
Sir Thomas Beacham’s version of Delius’ fin- 
est work. The chorus (London Select Choir) 
and the orchestra, (London Philharmonic), 
under the direction of the able Sir Thomas, 
combine to weave one of the most potent 
sorcerers’ spells we know in music. 


Handel: 


discs (Columbia Masterworks). Sir Thomas 
Beacham gives a vital reading to this most 
popular of all Handel's large works. Col- 
laborating perfectly with Sir Thomas and 
the London Symphony Orchestra and Organ 
are the B.B.C. choir with Dora Labitte, 
Muriel Brunskill, Nellie Walker, Hubert 
Eidell and Harold Williams as soloists. 


Best Steppers 
The New East St. Louis Toodle-O & I've 


Got to Be a Rug-Cutter, by Duke Elling- | 


ton and his Orchestra (Master). A grand 
recording from a long list of Ellington discs. 
The Duke here sets a new high with the 
amazing harmonies of the brass parts plus 
some swell soloing by Cootie Williams 
(trumpet) and Barney Bigard (clarinet). 


To a Sweet Pretty Thing & Cryin’ 
Mood, by “Fats’ Waller (Victor). Here 
we're faced with the rather unusual situation 
of “Fats” being honey-sweet on one side of 
the record and mighty blue on the other, 
which should mean a great deal to Waller- 
maniacs. In sum, a Waller double that’s dif- 
ferent, but not different enough to stave off 
the realization that here is a great swing 
musician at his best. 





Shine & Nagasaki, 4y the quintette of the 
Hot Club of France (Victor). Nothing like 
the present penchant for swing has hit La 
Republique since Napoleon gave up the 
ghost. And here is swing that 7s swing. In 
addition to a love of hot music, the French 
have a definite flair for the stuff—ergo—here 
is the hottest quintette in all France doing 
their stuff, and doing it with a Gallic esprit 
and a Gallic accent that makes it doubly 
charming. This is not only a first-rate hot 
dance record, but a collector’s item. 


Black Eyes & Blue Danube, 4y Tommy 
Dorsey and his orchestra (Victor). Black 
Eyes, of course, is the haunting old Russian 
melody that everyone knows and loves, but 
with the Dorsey touch it becomes a very neat 
job of swing-time. As for the Blue Danube, 
we understand Johann Strauss wrote it as a 
waltz but the redoubtable Tommy turns it 
into a fox-trot to complete a dandy double. 


The Messiah in eighteen 12” 
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N 1736, in Turkestan, a man named 

Ali ibn Zag took a vow to strangle 
all the women in the world. Accom- 
panied only by his faithful dog, a mon- 
grel called Ak-luk, he traveled about 
the steppes and before his contempo- 
raries finished his career, he actually suc- 
ceeded in killing some 300 of their 
wives and daughters. It is impossible to 
state with certainty what the results 
would have been, had Ali accomplished 
his purpose, but recent events in New 
York make us look to reincarnation 
with renewed interest, or have others 
heard of Ali before us and started out 
to emulate him? 


E admire direct actionists. We 
admire Mad Anthony Wayne, 
Carrie Nation, Danton, Villa, Clive of 


Ml 








India, Lawrence of Arabia and L. I. 
Gregg of Dickinson, Maryland. Re- 
cently, Mr. Gregg’s car, for the umpty- 
umpth time became mired in a mud hole 
near his home. Mr. Gregg, a man of 
Job-like patience, at last went into a 
quiet rage. Silently, relentlessly, he 
took several sticks of dynamite and blew 
the car right out of that mud hole. 
Personally, we believe, that when death, 
as it must to all*men, comes to L. I. 
Gregg, arrangements will be made so 
that he may rest for all time in the 
Kremlin in quiet camaraderie with 
Lenin and Jack Reed. 


HILLIPS ACADEMY at Andover, 

Mass., maintains a collection of 
memorable objects, like relics in a 
cathedral only more secular. Word 
has just reached us that one of the 
late President Calvin Coolidge’s cigar 
butts is immortalized therein. An off- 
cial purloined it, when the President 
spoke at the school’s Sesquicentennial 
in 1928, and conveyed it, complete with 
its paper holder, to the University’s treas- 
ure rooms. 

We stand ready to purchase, for the 
account of Phillips Academy, the fol- 
lowing consignment: 

Item: one of Theodore Roosevelt's 
teeth, embedded in a trust president's calf. 
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CROSS CURRENTS 


Item: one of Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing’s poker chips. 
Item: one embalmed Republican. 


OT long ago, Fortune magazine 

sent operatives to California, to get 
the dope on one of the big picture cor- 
porations. As usual, Fortune’s men 
wanted confidential information, while 
the company very politely desired to 
keep its secrets. 

Among the facts Fortune did get was 
this: the boyhood pals of the corpora- 
tion’s president knew him as “Creepy.” 
This information duly appeared in a 
first draft of the article, and when 
Creepy read it he instantly blew his top. 

He demanded that his boyhood a 4 
name be suppressed. When Fortune 
refused his eyes grew beady, and he 
called his entire publicity staff in con- 
ference. 

“Listen,” he said, ‘‘just get this 
straight. If that mame appears in the 
article, I will fire everyone in this de- 
partment. I mean it.” 

He did mean it, too. So Fortune 
found a new spirit at the movie com- 
pany. Nothing was too good for For- 
tune; all the confidential documents, all 
the secrets appeared at last. 

Fortune kept the publicity men on 
the edge of their chairs for days. Then, 
with all the data safe in a final draft, 
the horrid word was excised. 

Incidentally, Creepy, your publicity 
staff had nothing to do with this. 


Y NO less an authority than the 
Merchant Tailors’ Designers Asso- 
ciation, President Roosevelt has been 
deemed the best-dressed male in these 
United States. But what intrigues us, 
is Mrs. Roosevelt’s comments on the sit- 
uation. She says that she doesn’t see 
how anybody could call Franklin a well- 
dressed man. That she never saw any- 
body care less about clothes. This, we 
say, establishes Mrs. Roosevelt as a typ- 
ical American wife—the firm conviction 
that if a husband succeeds in getting 
himself dolled up in a suit, tie, shirt 
and socks that don’t actually swear at 
one another, it has only been due to the 
sheerest of fortuitous coincidences. 
Although we do not see eye to eye 
with the President on all new-fangled 
New Dealisms, we are firmly behind him 
in this haberdashery affair. We think 
the nation—and particularly his spouse 








—should gratefully concede that he is 
heading the league because he has the 
stuff and went out to head it. 


a in Washington col- 
lect from its unfranchised citizen- 
ship more dollars per capita per year 
than are collected in any other city in the 
world. Nowhere are there as well 
groomed and well tailored secretaries 
as on the Hill, and a minor contribu- 
tion to the art is made by one United 
States Senator who has had his perma- 
nent wave regularly every ninety days 
for a good many years. He sees no ob- 
jection to child labor, however, or the 
treatment of head lice with kerosene. 


I‘ Burlington, Iowa, Harold Lyons 
runs a motion picture theatre. For 
years Harold had gone along in the same 
old groove, advertising his attractions 
as ‘“‘stupendous,” “‘colossal,”” and “a 
smash hit.” Suddenly, overcome very 
likely by remorse, he decided to chuck 
the whole thing. Smack right up in 
front of Harold’s theatre went the an- 
nouncement-——‘‘Two features—neither 
one is any good.” We thought you 
might like to know that attendance re- 
mained normal, which probably proves 
something or other. 


Bh preeey one endearing thing about 
burglars in Southern California. 
They all seem to have a sense of humor. 
But they will pick on the clergy. 

While the Rev. Frank Lowe, pastor 
of the Central Christian Church in San 
Diego was delivering a sermon on 
“Crime, the Cause of Human Despair,” 
thieves burglarized his home. 








A few days later in Pasadena, city 
jail chaplain Rev. Charles G. Waterman 
reported that he too had been robbed. 
Rev. Waterman’s loss, however, was 
tempered by the pious hope that the 
thieves would take their loot to heart. 
They had stolen two bibles. 


HE publicity which started in 1933 
to picture the Vice-President as a 
common man with common tastes, re- 


fusing an official limousine and the like, 
has gone into a complete reverse. He 
is taken about the Avenues in a car as 
big as the Department of Commerce 
Building and has quit opening the door 
himself when he wants out. His even. 
ing tails are perfection and you could 
put a cinnamon bun between his little 
finger and his coffee cup these days. 
It isn’t “Cactus Jack’ any more, it’s 
““Mr. Garner, the Texas Banker.” 


O doubt many of the class remem- 

ber the man who wrote the treatise 
on the bread falling the butter side 
down and the collar button rolling un- 
der the dresser. He proved statistically 
that the chances were even-steven and 
then his manuscript blew into the fire. 
There is something satisfactory about 
that story, just as in the one about 
Forrest Kunz of Iona, Michigan. For- 
rest went up in a ee dropped his 
glasses and later found them intact. 
Then he dropped them on the floor and 
broke them. 


UR Havana man, who has an in. 
side wire to the presidential bed- 
chamber, reports as follows: 

One evening Cuba's President Federico 
Bru was gliding from the theatre to the 
presidential ~~ in his limousine. As 
he passed the Capitol, he saw flood- 


“I live for May Day!” 


lights playing on its facade. 

The curious thing about this is that 
the Capitol is always lighted in honor 
of a new President. Cubans, who have 
seen it so lighted seven times in the 
last five years, like to think of the 
phenomenon as a kind of funeral dis- 
play. 

Federico Bru gulped. “Ah, Roderi- 
guez,” he murmured, to his chauffeur, 
“better not drive to the palace tonight. 
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Take me home.” 

The chauffeur nodded interrogative- 
ly at the floodlights. 

“Precisely,” the President said. 

The chauffeur explained that the 
lights had been turned on to convenience 
some American newsreel men. 

President Bru sank back in the cush- 
ions. ‘‘A bueno,” he said; ‘‘to the pres- 
idential palace, Roderiguez.” 


le Kansas City a woman was knocked 
down by a car. Out popped Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the person of Johnny 
Carroll, grocer. Sir John brushed the 
lady off, took her into his store, gave 
her a glass of water and inquired if 
there wasn’t something else he could 
do for her. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve got to get 
some groceries before I go home. Will 
you take me across the street to the 
chain store?” 


RECENT news photo showed 
strikers and special deputies dis- 
agreeing over some lettuce out in Cali- 
fornia. The strikers did not want the 
lettuce to find its way into the salads of 
the nation, and the special deputies had 
been specially deputized to see that it 
did. So, informally armed with various 
weapons, the two groups were reason- 
ing with each other. 
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“They're going to be pretty sore down in Washington if I tell 
them a bunch of beavers beat us to it!” 
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“This is Mr. Peters. Mr. Peters writes all of our nasty letters.” 


In our time we have seen but few 
scenes of anything approaching vio- 
lence. So few indeed that, whenever 
we want our fancy to conjure up such 
a scene, it has to fall back on the movies, 
and we think of a scene as is so often 
portrayed there. People in a general 
uproar, waving fists, clubs and guns, 
beating up and shooting each other, and 
every man jack giving his violent best 
for God and M-G-M. Therefore, the 
real thing as seen through a news cam- 
era often disappoints us. What is prin- 
cipally wrong can be told in a single 
sentence: 

We have never seen a “scene of vio- 
lence” photo without a man in it stand- 
ing around unconcernedly with his 
hands in his pockets, usually found in 
the left middle-ground. That is where 
he is in the lettuce picture, and he is 
looking right at the camera, probably 
thinking that he will buy three extra 
copies of the paper and send them 
to relatives in Iowa, if he turns out 
good. 

HE Washington dowagers are tell- 

ing this one. A lobbyist with more 
zeal than hope approached a southern 
Senator the other afternoon at a May- 
flower Cocktail party and launched into 
a well rehearsed argument on_ his 
favorite subject, which was an appro- 
priation for the elimination of mos- 
quitoes throughout the South. The Sen- 
ator who is a good two fisted drinker 
and had been using both hands most 
of the afternoon, said that he would 
willingly give support to such a meas- 
ure provided the bill included the 
elimination of watercress salad and 
Copeland of New York. 


S all students of philosophy know, 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunft, found his 


only real pleasure in eating preserved 
fruit. 
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Immanuel Kant, author of the 


EN Dancy of Oklahoma City has 

just about solved the drunken 
driving problem. It has always been 
our belief that genius arises from a 
national or racial culture, naturally, just 
as a flower grows out of a manure pile. 
You can’t force these flashes of inspira- 
tion. Often the scientific approach, 
however well endowed, is vain. For 
years people have been trying to find 
out how to prevent drunken driving, 
and here Dancy stumbles on it when he 
goes to investigate a mild case of rear- 










end collision. The driver explained he 
had a few and had tried to follow a 
parked car. 


HE other evening, deciding on im- 
pulse to find out once and for all 
what makes the newsreels tick, we went 
down to the Metrotone plant and col- 
lared Lowell Thomas. It was midnight, 
and Mr. Thomas was just about to start 
his bi-weekly stint of newsreel com- 
mentating for Fox Movietone News, and 
was kind enough to take us behind the 
scenes with him. 

First, he took us into a very tiny 
room where he does his bit. It was 
empty save for a screen about a foot 
square, a handrail to lean on, a reading 
stand to hold his notes, a red light to 
warn him to get set, and a small, sus- 
pended microphone. The film is run 
off in another room and projected onto 
the small screen directly in front of 
Lowell Thomas’ microphone through a 
pfismatic projector operating on the 
same principle as a prismatic telescope. 
When Mr. Thomas is ready, he pushes 
a button on the handrail in front of him, 
thus informing the technicians in the 
control room to let-’er-go. The control 
men warn the commentator that they’re 
about to project the film by flashing a 
red light affixed to the stand in front 
of him. Very shortly, on the small 


screen, one sequence or episode of the 
newsreel unfolds, with complete sound, 
by which we mean that if it’s a shot of 








































































































































“There’s such a thing as getting too candid 
with that camera, William Potts!” 


















“Eve, that certainly is the most ridiculous looking 
hat I ever saw!” 





“You sap! That's the teething ring.” 


Mussolini making a speech to the troops, 
you hear the cmartial music, Il Duce’s 
voice, and the shouts of the multitude. 
While all this is going on, Mr. Thomas, 
referring to the notes in front of him, 
gives the time, place, why and where- 
fore, plus his own personal comments on 
what it’s all about. He speaks once or 
twice to get his timing, consults the man 
at the controls, and then makes two 
takes. 

Mr. Thomas next took us into the 
room where the whole thing is syn- 
chronized. The basic principle of syn- 
chronizing the various sounds on a news- 
reel is to heighten certain desired sound 
effects and allow others to remain in a 
low key, forming a sort of counterpoint. 
Some sounds must be eliminated entire- 
ly, others must be eliminated tempo- 
rarily, then come in again, and others 
must gradually and subtly fade into the 
distance. 

Now, when the newsreel is originally 
shot, it is shot in sound, which means 
that on the edge of a strip of newsreel 
film are the tiny holes which are the 
sound track. The underlying method 
of making this sound track is exactly 
the same (on a somewhat more exact 
scale, of course), as they use in making 
the rolls for the nickel piano down at 
Joe’s place. When the newsreel cam- 
eraman shoots his scene, he takes all 
sights and all sounds that come to hand. 
What the gentlemen handling the syn- 
chronizing end do is just this; as the 
newsreel with the original sound is run 
off on one projecting machine, on a 
second machine, perfectly attuned to the 
unwinding of the film and connected 
to a huge amplifier, a blank sound track 
unwinds. This track becomes the mas- 
ter sound track of the finished news- 
reel. 

As the sound of the original news- 
reel, plus the voice of Lowell Thomas, 
come into the synchronizing room, the 
man at the controls fiddles at the ma- 
chine. He has one dial controlling the 
volume of sound on Lowell Thomas’ 


‘voice, and one dial controlling the orig- 


inal newsreel sounds. They work just 
like the volume dial on your radio. For- 
tunately for Mr. Thomas, he doesn’t 
work all the six or seven hours he’s in 
the studio. The sound men take quite 
a bit of time getting ready for retakes 
and in these rest periods Mr. Thomas 
reads, edits his magazine and talks to 
people like us. But he does spend the 
whole night in the studio. 

After the practice takes, the com- 
mentator and the man at the controls 
know just about what they want. Then 
they're ready for the master strip. 

First comes a recording of martial 
music, which goes on the masterstrip, 
the man at the controls cutting every- 
thing else off. Then the voice of Low- 
ell Thomas, then the sounds of the 
crowd, then Lowell Thomas again. The 
synchronizing machine is nothing but a 
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generator of electricity, a machine for 
converting fluctuations of sound into 
units of electrical energy. As the reel 
unfolds, certain sounds are cut off from 
the generator by the control man, others 
are amplified. As the master strip un- 
winds inch by inch with the newsreel, 
the various fluctuations in sound produce 
fluctuations in electric energy, which 
cause tiny indentations to appear on the 
sound strip. Then all that remains to 
do is to a the newsreel minus sound, 
and on its blank sound track trace the 
sounds recorded on the master sound 
track. This —— approaches com- 
pletion around six a.m., and the same 
day, at noon, you can enter a movie 
theatre and see the whole result run off 
before your eyes in approximately twelve 
minutes. You probably don’t appreciate 
it either, you rascals, you. 


HE battle between science, with its 
faith in truth, and religion, with 
the only truth its faith, still wages un- 
ceasingly, but at Beach Grove School in 
Indianapolis a compromise has been 
reached. The principal told a citizens 
committee that he would teach the shel- 
tered kiddies of Beach Grove School 
not that man was descended from an 
ape, but that early man was ‘‘very crude 
and awkward.” This seemed to satisfy 
everybody. 


E deeply resent the innuendo which 
the Delaware legislature recently 
turned out concerning the private lives 
of bachelors. Anyway, some gossip 
stood up on the floor of the house and 
introduced a bill to tax all bachelors 
over thirty in the state the sum of fifty 
dollars a year. Well, that, in itself, is 
bearable, but the ugly implication is 
that the money so raised is to be turned 
over to the Florence Crittendon Home, 
a refuge for unmarried expectant moth- 
ers. We think that here’s one politician 
who has gone just a bit too far. We 
can even picture the blighter. Bald- 
head, shell rimmed glasses, pot belly, 
fat wife and all, envying his betters who 
remained single, and for years on end 
plotting revenge until he hatched this 
devil's own plot. We'd just like to 
tell this political wheel-horse, this do- 
mestic zero, that bachelors don’t sponsor 
unmarried expectant mothers. That's 
the reason they’re bachelors. 


per capita circulation in the world, 
inspired the remark that in Denver the 
main sewer enters every home. 


However the Post has grown benef- 
icent. In type an inch high, an eight- 
column streamer headline in a recent 


issue proclaims: 
DENVER BOY, 15, WINNER OF 
POST’S LATEST CONTEST— 
AWARDED DOLLAR FOR 
SPRING POEM ENTITLED 
“SNOW IN APRIL.” 
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HE Denver Post, with the largest 

























































































“Hey, settle that in Domestic Relations Court 
and let me get some sleep!” 






























































































































“Here y'are, folks. Ten cents for my own solution 


py 


to current world problems: 
















“I know it sounds silly, but have you got the time?” 


EMULSIFIED WAR 


oh. proceedings in the council- 
chamber of the League of Nations 
were plainly at a most painful deadlock. 
“Gentlemen!” cried one of the dele- 
gates, suddenly breaking the silence. “I 
have conceived a — stupendous 
plan! If Chile and China insist upon 
fighting each other, let us lend them 
our ships and our aircraft. Let us give 
them every assistance in our power, 
gentlemen, on one condition: that the 
battle be fought’”—the delegate paused 
dramatically—“with cameras!” 
‘‘Cameras!”’ echoed the assemblage. 
“Cameras,” repeated the delegate. 
“Perhaps you have heard of a camera 
which can be trained like a gun? A 
snap of the trigger, and—pop!—if the 
gunner’s aim is true, then the vital spot 
of the enemy is shown on the film. Do 
you see my plan? Every soldier shall 
carry one of these cameras instead of a 
gun. Every tank, every battleship, every 
airplane shall have them mounted where 
formerly there were guns and cannon. 
Give them six months to fight, and when 


10 


the war is over have the films examined 
by impartial agents—let us say by an 
English general and a French general. 
They shall give so many points for each 
type of shot, and decide the winner. No 
one is hurt, and there is no chance for 
an argument. One cannot argue, gentle- 
men, with photographs!” 

The diplomats rose and hailed him. 
“Sir,” cried one, “you have joined the 
immortals!” 


ag Me orig the projection room, the 
English general and the French 
general seated themselves, took pencils 
in hand and examined the complicated 
scoreboards placed before them by an 
attendant. The lights of the room 
flashed out, and in a moment a picture 
appeared on the screen. 

“Good shot,” said the Englishman 
and the Frenchman together, marking 
up half a point for a dead sergeant. The 
picture slid off the screen and another 
took its place. 

There was no question about this one, 


either. Someone had got a Chilean corp- 
oral square in the middle button. Again 
the score cards were marked. 

Once more the picture was changed, 
and again. At the end of half an hour 
the carnage had mounted to frightful 
proportions. The judges become excited 
by the slaughter. Still the fighting grew 
wilder, minute by minute. 

An hour passed and the judges tore 
the third sheet from their scoreboards. 
They seemed to sense the smell of 

wder in their nostrils now, and the 
light of battle was in their eyes. Nerv- 
ously they chewed the ends of their pen- 
cils. 


UDDENLY the screen was filled 
with an image of doubtful identity. 
The generals pressed forward across 
their desks WA scrutinized it intensely. 
“Ho!” said the English general. 
“What do you make of that, my friend?” 
“A crafty shot!” cried the Frenchman. 
“I give the gunner two extra points for 
astuteness!”’ 

“What?” roared the Englishman. 
‘There is no score for slaughtering live- 
stock, my friend. I penalize the gunner 
five points for wasting his bullet on the 
hind quarters of a cow!” 

“Your glasses need wiping, mon 
vieux,” returned the Frenchman acidly. 
‘That is no cow, but the rear of an of- 
ficer who has leaned over to tie his boot- 
lace. Does not your failing vision permit 
you to see his astonished face as he peers 
through his legs at the enemy?” 

“Dolt! That is no face, but a well- 
known part of the cow. Can you not 
see that what you think to be an eye- 
brow is nothing but a defect in the film?” 


tb French general leaped to his 
feet and glared ferociously at his 
fellow-judge. 

“Perhaps you have forgotten, mon- 
sieur le general,” cried he, vainly attempt- 
ing to restore his sodden moustache to 
a semblance of its former warlike atti- 
tude. “Perhaps you have forgotten that 
my country has furnished the film for 
this war! There are no defects, cochon, 
in the film of France!” 

The English general, now also on his 
feet, thrust his large face close to that 
of the screaming Frenchman. 

“As you like!’ he bellowed. “But if 
your film has not turned the milk-bag 
of a cow into the face of a man, then 
your French eyesight, my fine buffoon, 
cannot distinguish a nose from a nip- 
ple!” 

* * 

Once more a pall of heaviest gloom 
hung darkly over the heads of the solemn 
gentlemen seated in the council-chamber 
of the League of Nations. 

“Well, come, come, gentlemen,” 
sighed the chairman at last. ‘What are 
we going to do about the impending 
Anglo-French war?” 

—Frep S. Tobey. 
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THRONE VS. LOVE 300 YEARS OLD 


BY W. E. WOODWARD 


USED to think, when I was a small 

boy, that American history had come 
to an end with Garfield’s administration 
because the history book I studied in 
school did not go any further than that. 
Of course, I knew that things were hap- 
pening all the time, but they didn’t 
count. The events of the day, I thought, 
were too human to have anything to do 
with history. 

Since those far-off days I have done a 
little something on my own account to 
get American history out of the cemetery. 
Perhaps you may be interested in my 
method; it’s very simple. I turn myself 
into a newspaper reporter—a reliable 
one, I hope—but instead of going across 
town to interview the Governor of the 
state or take a squint at the latest bath- 
tub killer I go down the years into past 
centuries and look and listen to the 
people I find there. It is a safe occupa- 
tion. In that way I can watch the battle 
of Gettysburg without the least danger 
and learn more about it than anybody 
knew who was there at the time. 

When I return from my trips through 
the centuries I sit down and write about 
the people I’ve met and what they were 
doing—and that is my idea of history. 

Naturally, I have discovered many 
curious facts. One is that fools play a 
major part in the history of the world— 
and by fools I mean silly and unbalanced 
persons, fanatics, and their ideas of all 
kinds and varieties. If the human race 
were coolly logical all the social and 
economic troubles that pester it today 
could be settled sensibly within the next 
twelve months. 


NOTHER thing I have found out is 

that history repeats itself. Civiliza- 
tion moves in a rhythm. Personalities 
and events appear over and over again, 
and though they have new names and 
various disguises they follow the ancient 
pattern. Why is that? I think the an- 
swer is that, after all, there are only nine 
or ten basic motives known to the human 
race. These motives have existed since 
the cave-man and, from all appearances, 
are still in good working order. Men 
want to live in security and comfort, 
they want to love their women, they 
want children. Some of them want to 
get the better of other people; and some 
don’t. The love of glory, of distinction, 
is a powerful motive; so is vanity; so is 
jealousy; and so is the sense of posses- 
sion. 

History is the result of these motives 
in action. The motives are often the 
same behind events which are separated 
by centuries of time; and there you have 
history repeating itself. King Edward 
quits his throne because he is in love 
with a lady from Baltimore. That made 
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the front page of every newspaper in the 
world. But the same thing has happened 
before, not once but many times. 


6 Bing was Queen Christina of Swe- 
den, for instance. In the early years 
of the seventeenth century she ruled the 
pleasant Swedish land. Although she 
was only a young girl she had a powerful 
personality, a deep husky voice, and a 
heavy hand. When she did not like 
people she smacked them in the face. At 
times she wore men’s clothes, and she 
liked artillery; had cannon booming 
around her most of the time. Declared 
that she did not want any children, and 
never intended to marry. Yes, I know 
what you are thinking about, but you 
are wrong; it is not true. 

A subtle French physician named 
Bourdelot inched himself into Chris- 
tina’s confidence. He told her about her 
soul, her inhibitions and the meaning of 
her desires. He was a psychoanalyst 
three hundred years H xs psycho- 
analysis was ever heard of, and was prob- 
ably the queen’s first lover. 

After that everything was changed. 
She hated her counselors, her duties, and 




















































































































was even distressed by the artillery. At 
the age of twenty-eight she gave up the 
job, quit her throne, said goodbye to 
Sweden and went out for a life of adven- 


ture. For years she wandered over 
Europe with forty-odd servants, lovers, 
secretaries and armed guards. 

In Rome she met a Marquis Mon- 
aldeschi, who seems to have been a sort 
of tricky rascal. He became her lover 
and she carried him around with her. 

Now, to understand what happened 
to the misguided Monaldeschi you must 
keep in mind the fact that Christina was 
considered still a person of royal status 
by the kings of Europe. She could do 
as she pleased with her own servants 
and hangers-on. While she was a guest 
of Louis XIV at Fontainebleau she found 
out that Monaldeschi—who had been 
supplanted by somebody called Sentanelli 
—had written a number of scurrilous 
letters about her. Thereupon she sent 
for him and had him stabbed to death 
before her eyes. 


F course, there will be nothing so 
tragic as that in the Duke of 
Windsor-Simpson affair, for although 
the deeper motives never change, meth- 
ods and manners do change. Instead 


of the poison and the dagger there are 
the divorce court and alimony. Let us 
hope that the gallant ex-king may be 
married and live happily ever after. 






Drawn by 
Thurston Gentry 









“MY DAY” 


News ITEM—Mrs. Roosevelt totes a pistol 


EXAS, Tuesday.—This state sure is 

a rootin’, tootin’, rip-sportin’ place. 
When the chairman of the Welcoming 
Committee reached for the key to the 
city I thought it was a shootin’ iron and 
with a “not so fast, thar, Stranger!’’ I 
beat him to the draw and shot all the 
lights out—Bang, bang, bang bang! Af- 
ter the smoke had cleared I realized my 
mistake and set ‘em up all ‘round, in- 
cluding the boys in the back room. 

At noon I entertained the Women’s 
Club, first by shooting my initials in the 
front door, then Mrs. Scheider, my secre- 
tary, held a cigarette between her teeth 
and I cut it in two at 20 feet. 

Everyone seemed very much amused 
when the President of the club tossed 
saltine crackers into the air while I re. 
duced them to crumbs, shooting from the 
hip. I'll warrant Martha Washington 
or Mary Lincoln couldn’t have done bet. 
ter. 

When we got back to the hotel I dis. 
covered that neither Mrs. Scheider or I 
had a key to the room, so I shot the lock 
off the door—plink, plink, plink! 

It occurs to me that if the President 
would only let me loose in the Supreme 


Court with my six-shooter I could clear 
it of undesirables before you could say 
“Wild Bill Hickock.” 

After lunch we hit the trail and came 
home with 8 dozen jack rabbits and a 
couple of dozen coyotes, tired but happy. 

On the way home I thought I heard 
a rattlesnake in the sage brush ahead so 
I reached for my rod but it turned out 
to be Mrs. Scheider, who was jogging 
along on her pony, busily engaged in 
typing this column. When she gets 
going fast on her machine it sounds just 
like a rattler. 

I had hoped to bag a few Indians, in 
whom I take a great interest, but not 
one crossed our trail. 

I wonder if the children would enjoy 
it if, next year, instead of the customary 
Easter egg-rolling on the White House 
lawn, I rode a bucking bronco and did 
some fancy rope-twirling. It’s a long 
time since I galloped by and picked up 
a handkerchief with my teeth but I have 
an idea I can still turn the trick. 

After we got home, watered the horses 
and made camp, Mrs. Scheider and I 
had a slight argument and I flared up 
and pumped the typewriter full of lead 
—plunk, plunk, plunk, plunk! Unfortu- 
nately, I shot away the space-bar, so if 
therestofthecolumnrunsintogetheryouwill 
understandwhy. 

—JACK CLUETT. 
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“Mr. Pelton is devoting tomorrow to throwing out creditors. 
Would you mind coming back then?” 


MILESTONES 


HYPNOTIST aided a Boston den- 
tist in extracting teeth painlessly. 
A fellow like that is wasted in the office 
—he should be out making collections. 


v 


Circus men say there is nothing quite 
so vicious as the black leopard. Evidently 
none of them has ever encountered the 
10-cent kitty in a hotel-room poker game. 


v 


Now there’s a new type of menace 
springing up—the guy who uses your 
phone to vote for a radio amateur two 
states away. 

v 


It’s great the way our celebrities turn 
out a hundred percent for the Milk Fund 
even though few of them ever drink any 
of the stuff. 

v 


Roughly, people can be divided into 
two classes—those who are your friends, 
and those who bring candid cameras to 
your parties. 

v 


From here it is beginning to appear 
that trying to get rid of relief is much 
like trying to throw away a wad of 
chewing gum. 

v 


And up to now, no two of the world 
powers have been able to agree on the 
number of battleships it takes to handle 
a delicate situation. 


v 


It used to be the old doctor's little 
black bag that was full of mysterious 
remedies, and now it’s the radio. 


v 


And just to show the type of radio 
entertainment we're getting these days, 
people have almost completely stopped 
squawking about the static. 


v 


Mae West has the largest income of 
any woman in the United States. So 
that makes three spheres in which Miss 
West excels. 

Vv 


Then there is the King who swapped 
his kingdom for a clothes-horse! 


v 


This is a strange land. We jam 
through legislation to restrain the muni- 
tions manufacturers and let the people 
who design the women’s hats go right 
ahead. 


Judge 




















He started out to find a cancer cure and ended up with 
a very effective poison-gas.” 
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“You two ought to have a lot to talk about—both 
havin’ husbands in the can.” 


MONKEY ISLAND 


| yy it amusing and instructive 
And a little disconcerting 

To watch monkeys. 

They are like human beings only more so 
Because they have tails 

And less veneer. 


All one afternoon I stood in the rain 

Looking at Monkey Island 

Which is a man-made rock 

Inhabited exclusively by monkeys 

And surrounded by a moat 

Which permits monkeys and men to re- 
gard each other 

Without loss of prestige. 


HE base of the rock was cluttered 
with bananas and peanuts 
And 400 monkeys 
Each of whom was doing his very best 
To secure a just and equitable distribu- 
tion 
Of the peanuts and bananas— 
But without notable success 
Because of the great diversity of op- 
inion 
As to what was equitable and just. 
There appeared to be two leaders to 
each aiivoss 
So I came to suspect that monkeys have 
problems 
Similar to those of men. 
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Every minute or so two or three of them 

Or sometimes as many as a dozen 

Withdrew from the wriggling pack to 
talk things over 

And formulate a plan or discover a 
panacea 

To save Monkey Island 

Which was so obviously headed for the 
dogs 

That anyone could see it would be far 
better 

Even to put gasoline in the fire hose 

Than to do nothing at all. Already 

Monkey Island had the substantial equiv- 
alent 

Of W.P.A., unbalanced budgets, eco. 
nomic royalists 

And sit-down strikes. 

It was easy to tell from the frantically 
waving tails 

And the worried furry faces 

That each citizen felt it was high time 

To forget property values 

And to stress monkey values 

In the interest of his more abundant life 


I BEGAN to feel sorry for these 

monkeys 

Who seemed to have so many of our 
burdens 

Without such compensating benefits 

As social security, electric washers 


And the finer delights of love 

When suddenly I observed that two of 
them 

(It will promote clarity to call them 
Esther and Edward) 

Had quietly a away from the 
squirming crow 

And were holding hands like two high- 
school students. 

Their furry faces betrayed no concern 

For the crisis that confronted Monkey 
Island. 

Their interest in peanuts and bananas 
was completely subordinated 

To their interest in each other 

As they talked in the immemorial fash- 
ion of lovers. 


ri was low of me to eavesdrop, and I 

knew it 

Though I sought to excuse myself by 
mumbling piously 

That all the world loves a lover; 

But anyway, Edward was saying 

“I never knew anyone like you. You're 
so different— 

I can’t explain why, but you are.” 

And Esther gravely confided, ‘“‘Isn’t it 
funny? 

I was just thinking the same thing about 
jou. 

hae the way you have of holding your 
tail 

Is unusual and distinguished.” 

Then Edward suggested, ‘‘Let’s get away 
from these others 

Where we can talk things over.” So 
hand in hand 

With gracefully synchronized leaps they 
went higher and higher 

From jut to jut of the steep synthetic 
rock 

Until they came to a ledge where God 
and I 

Were the only ones who could see them. 


HEY were far away from me now, 
but still I could hear 
Edward explaining to Esther 
How her charm for him was more than 
merely physical 
And lay as well in her great gift for 
comradeship 
And her beautiful soul. 
I could hear Esther agreeing 
That this was the only sound basis for 
a union— 
And then 
They hugged each other tight in their 
hairy arms 
And exchanged kisses 
With all the finesse and ferver of Gable 
and Harlow 
After which they resumed holding hands 
And gazed happily into each other’s eyes. 


But I was both happy and sad, because 
I knew 

But for the grace of God 

Edward might have been I, standing and 
watching 

Through the gray rain, from the man- 
ward side of the moat. 

—JOHN FRENCH WILSON. 


Judge 
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GOD FORGIVE ME— 
What if You Are a Success? 


BY A. D. ROTHMAN 


LEASE mark that what I am about 

to say I say very calmly: To hell 
with Success. And yet I could write 
no four words with greater reluctance, 
for basically I have little sympathy with 
failure. So, with even greater calm I 
repeat, to hell with Success—we do such 
muttish things with it. 

. . . It’s a fine day in early Spring 
as I sit and write this, and you might 
say that any decent nature would be in- 
spired to loving-kindness by so much 
sun and blue sky and laughing air as lie 
outside my windows. I could be, too, 
weren't it for the embittering knowledge 
that this same sun and sky and air, the 
only immortality I am ever likely to 
know, are being dissipated out of doors 
while I fret in search of just words to 
frame a wise theme that most everyone 
will flatter himself as recognizing at 
once to be not wise but childish-fool- 
ish—. 


O you remember the comical Ro- 

manoff of a recent stage-piece who 
protested that there wasn’t much less 
that one could ask of life than a hot 
bath, a good dinner and a pretty 
woman?—and yet so hard to get! That's 
the way I feel about Success. It’s the 
hot-bath-good-dinner-pretty-woman of 
our aspirations, intrinsically as trivial 
when you get it and just as exasperat- 
ingly hard to get. 

Search as I will, I find only few who 
use Success for any better purpose than 
improving the quality of the liquor they 
serve their friends, building themselves 
bigger swimming pools, or getting a 
more expensive quality of ermine for 
their wives’ -wraps—or, if they've 
reached the very top, buying themselves 
real, sea-going luxury yachts. Now, I’ve 
no quarrel with better liquor, bigger 
swimming pools, finer ermines or more 
luxury yachts. But isn’t it silly that we 
should bend our lives to the point of 
breaking them for nothing more impor- 
tant than these things, or for that mat- 
ter even for the possibility of leaving to 
our fellow citizens after our death a 
world famous collection of old masters? 
All that’s not good enough; it’s too 
empty. 

I hate to let too serious a feeling creep 
into this brief piece. I had hoped, rather, 
to maintain throughout the note of petu- 
lant exasperation with which it was 
opened. One can be just nicely murder- 
ous and even amusing under such cir- 
cumstances. But do what I will I find that 
the subject is really vital and deserves 
better from my hand than a pistache 
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treatment. Really, now, isn’t Success a 
very empty thing—even for that sadly 
select group of 1/10 of 1 percent who, 
my force of statisticians informs me, 
are all that achieve it anyway? 


ON’T tell me, I know, I know: 

It isn’t the ermines or the yachts 

that are the important things in Success. 
I know what Success means to even the 
boldest natures:—the sense of achieve- 
ment, the large and difficult task well 
done, the attainment of high place. Yet, 
I've got you there. All right, after 
achievement, after the big job is done, 
even after you sit in high place, what 
then? Is it the urge to dominate others 
that you seek to satisfy, power in busi- 
ness Or power in politics that you strive 
to obtain? In either case you are in the 
hands of impostors. What sham and 
hypocrisy are practised to obtain and 
maintain power! To what ends is power 
almost always directed! Complete the 
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homily for yourself, and the lesson 1s 
plain enough. 

In the scramble to achieve, win and 
acquire we scorn the very qualities in 
living which ostensibly we are striving 
insanely to have time and opportunity 
for. The next occasion on which I hear 
anybody say that he hasn’t time to read, 
I'm going to laugh in his face or stick 
a finger into his eyeball, preferably the 
latter, for laughing in the face breaks 
no bones. The next time I meet one of 
our upper-bracket-income chaps who has 
never been able to take off that day in 
spring when he is sure to find the first 
hepatica in the woods, I’m going to in- 
vite him to the clyster and liven that 
colon of his which he has deadened 
with the eating of endless public din- 
ners. 


R, my dear friends, does not the 
true secret of Success lie in the search 
for the first hepatica of spring or the 
first cardinal flower of summer? Or 
perhaps for you, lucky devil, it lies in 
applewood fires on the grate in late 
October, or the moments of utter calm 
that you seek for yourself all alone in an 
armchair in your study in the depth of 
winter? For me, of course, Success lies 
in the sun and blue sky and laughing 
air just outside my window as I write— 
God forgive me! 





“Now to invent something!” 





+ 








“Think of it, Gus—in three hours we'll see a King 
of England crowned!” 


THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 
So You Want to See the President! 


HE machinery in the Executive 

Offices at the White House goes 
like clock work these days. Gracious, 
smooth and efficient, there are few who 
leave it dissatisfied. Getting in and out 
go-s something like this. However and 
with whatever endorsement, you find 
yourself talking to Marvin McIntyre who 
either explains the impossibility of the 
President personally discussing the mat- 
ter, for the time being, or else assures 
you that he will be so doggoned glad to 
see you that he can hardly wait. 

There are of course many less impor- 
tant things taking his time until, we'll 
say, ten fifteen Tuesday morning. You 
have breakfast in your room that morn- 
ing. You leave your hotel and get in a 
taxi that smells like the driver had let a 
couple of sheep sleep in it all night, and 
rattle up to the Executive Offices. You 
add an extra dime to your tip because 
you feel that important, and, as non- 
chalantly as possible, walk through the 
front doors expecting to be stopped by 
a couple of machine guns at every step. 


OU are a little surprised that no- 

body seems to pay much attention to 
you. You can’t be so hard boiled that 
you won't experience an increased heart 
beat as you step inside these walls that 
house the greatest power in the civilized 
world. You aren’t unobserved, howeyer, 
from the minute you pass the door. 
Secret service men look at everything 
from the cuffs on your trousers to the 
bulge in your pocket made by your 
traveler’s checks. If the bulge is too 
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large you may get yourself courteously 
bumped a couple of times by hurrying 
men who seem to be secretaries but who 
have analysed that bulge before they 
have unbumped you. 

Somebody (you never quite remember 
whom) leads you into a stately room 
where seated in chairs around the walls 
are people who got there before you did 
and are trying to look as unconcerned 
and important as you feel. You are as- 
sured that Mr. McIntyre will be with 
you directly and the way you are assured 
makes you immediately superior to the 
other occupants of the room. 


OU rehearse again your speech, 
because it. will be a speech no 
matter how much you try to make it 
conversation, and of course you don’t 
know that you will never get to voice 
more than one or two of the opening 
paragraphs. Much to your surprise what 
you have memorized so carefully just 
won't come back smoothly. While you 
are worrying about that and whether 
your sox aren’t wrinkled a little, in pops 
a new face from a door you hadn't 
noticed before and makes sounds which 
you interpret as an invitation to come 
on into McIntyre’s office, and so you go. 
Now you really get important. You 
thought you were going in to the Presi- 
dent but somehow or other you don’t 
mind too much because McIntyre assures 
you it will only be a moment, and you 
see waiting around his walls people 
whom you know must be more important 
than those you just left. 


Over there is Heflin of Alabama, rip- 
snorting Ex-Senator, subdued now a 
little with age and retirement, well 
groomed, more dignified than you ex- 
pected him to be and certainly more 
respectfully spoken to by those around 
him than you would imagine. 

Over here—but now McIntyre has 
come to take you into the President's 
office. You move across the room and 
find yourself looking at a lot of eye- 
glasses, a lot of teeth, a lot of smile, a 
lot of face, all of which you finally 
focus into clarity as Franklin Roosevelt, 
the President of the United States. 


OU can’t remember what you came 
to tell him because he has started to 
talk and you don’t dare interrupt. All 
you know is that you wish he would stop 
a minute so you could tell him how 
much you admire him, admire his family, 
how grand you think he is, how many 
times you voted for him, how many 
times you'd like to vote for him again, 
how much you approve of everything 
he does and always will do, and have 
him believe that both he and you are 
quite all right and just buddies together. 
McIntyre hovers a minute and away 
in the back of your mind is a picture 
of the little slip of yellow paper you saw 
outside which said “10:15 to 10:18 John 
K. Whoozis,” and you know that it's 
after 11 o'clock. Won't the President 
stop talking so that you can tell him you 
admire him? What was it you came in 
for? Ah, now he has stopped a moment 
and you stammer and stutter words that 
sound stranger to you than they do to 
him because Mac has told him what 
you wanted before you got there. 

He agrees, you look up and Mac is 
back again, or did he ever leave? On 
his face is the kind of smile you see 
at family reunions and Elk’s picnics 
which seems to say “Doggone, isn’t this 
fun? I'd like to sit down and be just 
three buddies for the rest of the day, 
the President, good old Jack Whoozis 
and I, but outside there are a lot of 
people who might get mad if I didn’t 
let them in, so I now experience one of 
life’s disappointments in having to get 
good old Jack Whoozis out of here.” 

You suddenly want to help him get 
you out, you look back at the President 
who is looking at Mac with a “This 
is a dirty trick, taking good old Jack 
away from me” look. And then you are 
standing out on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


T four o'clock the same afternoon 
you telephone the White House 
and inform Mac, (you, too, are calling 
him Mac now) that you forget to say 
what you forgot to say, and he assures 
you it’s all right, he'll take care of it. 
You telephone your wife, you tele- 
phone your partner back home, you 
catch the six-thirty out of town and 
boy, you've had yourself a time! 
—Harry NEWMAN. 


Judge 





BERT CARROLL CALLS UP 


VERY now and then Bert Carroll 

calls up. He wants to know if we 
will be home this evening. He asks 
briskly: ‘“Are you sure you'll be home?” 
Yes, we are sure of it. Well, he wants 
to come out. He wants to come out for 
a quiet evening. He has been out very 
late the last couple of nights and he'd 
like to sit around and chew the rag a 
while, then go home and turn in early. 
He asks: “‘Will you be there at nine. 
fifteen?” He is clear about this: it is 
manifest he does not mean nine-fourteen 
or nine-sixteen. Yes, we will be home at 
nine-fifteen. Also at ten-fifteen and 
eleven—All right, all right, Bert is com- 
ing out. At nine-fifteen, he says, after 
making sure that nine-fifteen is satisfac- 
tory and he is not interfering with any 
other plans we might have. 

At nine-fifteen the phone rings and it 
is Bert, who wishes to say that he is un- 
expectedly delayed and will nine-thirty 
be all right. Yes, nine-thirty will be 
beautiful. 

At nine-thirty Bert is not here, but at 
nine-forty he is on the phone. ‘“Well,” 
says Bert, ‘how are you, you big stiff? 
Look, I’m a bit delayed. Just called to 
let you know I’m starting right now. 
Good-bye, you old stiff, you.. See you 
in a few minutes.” 

Bert does not see us in a few minutes, 
but he calls in a few minutes to say he 
is starting, and do we want him to bring 
a bottle of gin. He’s just getting into a 
cab—that is to say, the cab is waiting 
for him to get into, which adds up to 
the same total. He’s at the corner of 
Fourteenth and Seventh Avenue, and he’s 
waiting for a cab; no he’s just getting 
into a cab. He can just as easily pick 
up a bottle of gin, or maybe it should 
be two bottles of gin. How would a 
nice quart of gin go? He will be up in 
ten minutes. Leaving right now. G’bye 


HE next time Bert calls, a half hour 
or so later, it is not Bert, but some- 
body else. It is somebody who identifies 
himself as George, who, in turn, is a 
friend of Bert’s. They have got to the 
corner of Tenth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
They are losing ground rapidly. “This 
is George,” says George, ‘and I'm talk- 
ing for Bert Carroll. He has asked me to 
say that he will be a little late. He has 
a cab—” The rest is lost in the uproar 
at his end of the line, but it makes no 
difference, we have heard the one about 
the cab, so we tell George everything 
is all right, everything is fine and dandy, 
and we'll expect Bert in short order. 
An hour later a party by the name 
of Johnson, or Ronson, calls to say that 
Bert still is busy, but will leave in a 
minute, and in fact Bert wants to talk 
tous. He calls Bert in a very loud voice, 
and Bert gets to the phone, in fact en- 
tirely too close to the phone, and says 
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well, well, well, you old stiff, how are 
you anyway? Leaving this very minute 
good-bye; see you in a jiffy. 

During the next half hour trouble has 
developed in Bert’s party. Internal 
trouble, probably due to a difference of 
Opinion, or more likely it is a half dozen 
differences of opinion. The first voice 
to come at all clearly over the wires is 
identified as that of one Joe, who, like 
everybody else in town, is calling on be- 
half of Bert. It seems that Bert has 
asked him to say that he (Bert) will be 
late, after all. Following this, and 
slightly mixed in with it, comes a femi- 
nine voice, very attractive, but it sweeps 
past the transmitter without saying much 
that can be broken down into syllables, 
and now it’s Mr. Johnson, or Ronson, 
and he says Bert has told him what fine 
people—At this moment Bert gets into 
it, and the girl comes back, and the 











phone goes bang and the next thing 
Bert is talking to us, slowly and distinct- 
ly and not without a certain dignity, and 
he positively wili be here in fif— 

The conversation ends abruptly, due 
to trouble at Bert’s end of it. We jiggle 
the receiver several times just as they do 
in the movies, then hang up and decide 
to let it go at that. 


HE phone rings at two-fifteen. 

Somebody wants to know if this is 
our number. Yes, this is our number. 
Is this our name. ‘Yes, this is our name. 
Well, a gentleman, a distinctly sober and 
greatly bored gentleman, is calling in be- 
half of a gentleman by the name of 
(consulting a memo) Albert Carroll. 
Mr. Carroll regrets that he can not be 
with us this evening, as planned. Mr. 
Carroll wishes to know if we will be at 
home tomorrow evening. In which event, 
Mr. Carroll will call us. 

—DOoNaLD Houcu. 











































































“Did you call me, dear?” 


THE DARLINGS 


*¢ AND now, dear Miss Dalrymple, 

just tell me all about yourself, 
while I sit back and listen. I always do 
that when I'm interviewing movie stars 
because it makes things so informal, 
don’t you think? Oh, just anything— 
what you eat for breakfast, your hobbies 
—just anything and everything about 
yourself. You do? Only orange juice, 
tea and toast? Well, perhaps you're wise. 
But I always say that a good hearty 
breakfast is the best way to begin the day. 
You know Eileen DePeyster agrees with 
me about that. Only yesterday she was 
telling me that unless she has a he-man’s 
breakfast she is simply useless for the 
rest of the day. And by the way didn’t 
you think she was simply divine in “Her 
Husband's Secretary?’ Such a brilliant 
actress. And what a flair for clothes. 
They were simply breathtaking in her 
last film. Especially that stunning eve- 
ning wrap she wore in the night club 
scene. But of course I always have said 
that Eileen is the best dressed woman on 
the screen—such exquisite taste. You 
know, of course, that her next picture is 
going to be entirely in color. Don’t you 
think that will be marvelous? Eileen’s 
ideal for color photography. She has such 
a lovely complexion and what beautiful 
blonde hair! Blonde hair always is so 
much lovelier than dark on the screen, 
isn’t it? And especially in color. Oh, my 
dear, I’m so sorry. I forgot! Your hair is 
JET black, isn’t it? Well, they'll improve 
color after a while so that black won't 
look so flat. What? You must be going? 
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Oh, my dear! And just when I was 
beginning to know you. Well, if you 
must, you must. After all you movie stars 
do lead a pretty hectic life, don’t you? 
Well, pad rer. dear Miss Dalrymple, 
it’s been simply grand learning all about 
you, and don’t forget to see “Her Hus- 
band’s Secretary.” You ought to do a 
picture like that sometime.” 


ae AN GOGH! How simply mar- 

velous! Oh, yes, I know all about 
Van Gogh. I read a book about him once. 
Wasn't he the man who left his wife and 
children and went off to the South Seas 
to paint? That was Gauguin? Really? 
Well, it doesn’t matter. It must be won- 
derful to be able to paint things like that 
and have books written about you. Oh, 
yes, I remember now. Of course, it was 
Gauguin. He cut his ear off for some 
woman, didn’t he? Just imagine! To have 
someone cut his ear off for you. But, 
then, I suppose all artists are crazy, aren't 
they? Otherwise they wouldn't be artists, 
would they? Isn’t it wonderful that the 
average person can see so many great 
paintings? Of course, I don’t know much 
about painting, myself, but I know what 
I like and what I don’t like and I always 
say that when a person knows what he 
likes or what he doesn’t like that’s all 
that matters. Now that one there. It’s 
simply gorgeous, isn’t it? I could stand 
here and look at it for hours although I 
must admit that I have never seen trees 
or wheat fields that looked like that. But 
then, I don’t like the country much. As 










I was saying I know what I like and what 
I don’t like. But why must we go? 
I so seldom get a chance to see good 
paintings and I was so anxious to see 
‘Van Gogh’s portrait of himself. I wonder 
if he is anything like Somerset Maugham 
described him.” 


667 \NE of the things I never do, my 
dear, is tell John how to run his 
business, but this time I simply had to 
put my foot down. ‘John,’ I said to him 
this morning, ‘if those men in your plant 
refuse to get up and go to work, you do 
what that man out in Indiana or some- 
place did. You sit down, too. If they 
won't work, you don’t work either.’ The 
idea of these laborers demanding more 
money at a time like this when we can 
barely make ends meet. Oh, do you like 
it? Yes, John gave it to me when he came 
back from his last business trip. It is 
lovely, isn’t it? Yes, Cartier’s. My dear, 
I simply don’t know what we shall do, 
if those terrible workers keep on asking 
for more money. I suppose it is terrible 
that some of them can’t live on what 
they earn, but we must all make sacri- 
fices. I was telling John only this morn- 
ing, that the more you do for them, the 
more they want. Darling, if I were you 
I'd try the pompano. It’s delicious here. 
Of course, John thinks it’s extravagant 
to lunch here but I feel it is my duty to 
dine extravagantly because it keeps so 
many people employed. After all what 
is money for if it isn’t to be spent? No- 
body in the world is more generous than 
I am, even if I do say so myself, but I 
simply will not be clubbed into generos- 
ity. As I said to John this morning, 
‘John,’ I said to him, ‘you must be firm. 
You mustn’t give in to those men. If 
you give them a finger, they'll want a 
hand. You must be just as stubborn as 
they are.’ Yes, a cocktail first, Robert. 
Champagne cocktail, then some turtle 
soup, the lobster, a mixed salad, ice 
cream and coffee. A small coffee, please. 
I must be so careful! Coffee always ex- 
cites me so.” —W.R.B. 





Took! It’s the same as me Social 
Security number!” 


Judge 























30 DAYS 


| erm up my shingle in a city of 

140,000 population about 60 miles 
from New York. That is, a decrepit jani- 
tor in blue denim fumbled through a box 
of cut white letters and spelled out my 
legend on the huge bulletin board be- 
tween the elevators. 

That was thirty days ago. A young 
lawyer learns a lot in 30 days. He gets to 
know all the other young lawyers in the 
eleven floors of the building, becomes an 
expert at the marble machines in the 
cigar store across the street, and in the 
building adjoining discovers a luncheon 
companion in the person of a hotel clerk 
who will also bring you around hotel 
stationery sufficient to your needs. 

In 30 days a young lawyer accom- 
plishes quite a few things. He has one, 
perhaps two, clients. The first client has 
a garage and a hopeless bill to be col- 
lected. I managed to collect the bill and 
was promised all the subsequent bill col- 
lections, but everybody immediately be- 
gan to pay like fiends. The following 
contacts are also rather easily established: 

Necktie salesmen. You meet them 
all. They knock at your office door 
exactly like a paying client and then 
dash your hopes. I bought one necktie 
of an amusing light blue color from one 
salesman who agreed with me that the 
Italian troops better not get caught in 
any mountain passes. 

Magazine subscription getters. Every- 
body is selling subs for mags, the girls 
grabbing you by the coat lapels and star- 
ing soulfully into your eyes, the men 
salesmen gripping your hand and calling 
you by your first name, if it happens to 
be printed on the glass of your office 
door. You don’t buy any magazines. 

Suit club salesmen. 

Typewriter repairmen. 

Newsboys, also shine boys. 

Miscellaneous salesmen and gadget 
hawkers, from ash trays to blue razor 
blades and mechanical mice. 


RADUALLY, you learn how to 
spend less and less time in your 
office. Most of the lawyers in neighbor- 
ing offices hang around the main floor 
lobby, where they can easily spot any 
stray clients when they get into the ele- 
vators, and hasten up after them. Here 
I also saw the advantage of three or four 
partners in a law office. Not only does 
the rent split several ways, but one part- 
ner can hang around the building while 
the other two or three play golf, an in- 
creasingly distinct advantage after look- 
ing at office walls a few weeks. 

On warm days you stand out front on 
the sidewalk, chatting and never men- 
tioning figures under $5,000. In rainy 
weather, you start a correspondence 
short-story-writing course. I discovered 
subsequently that three other lawyers on 
my floor were embryo writers through 
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the good offices of the same course I was 
taking. At least, I had a warm feeling 
over the reflection that I was getting a 
little return for my typewriter rental fee. 

With the passage of my 30 days under 
my own banner, I also was learning the 
fallacy of believing that college contacts 
are valuable. A good number of my class- 
mates went into the insurance business 
and came around to sell me some. Two 
wanted me to endorse notes for them. 
However, one group of the more pros- 
perous were forming an amusement park 
syndicate, and promised me all their 
business as soon as they had got all their 
assets satisfactorily concealed and were 
actually ready to proceed. But the 30 
days slipped away without further word. 

A young lawyer, after a reasonable 
time displaying his own shingle, needs 
advice. My advice came in the form of a 
letter from a wealthy uncle, proposing 
that I join his law business in New York. 
He already had nine partners, I knew, 
but throwing my lot in with his would 
at least give me 10 new faces to look at. 


HUS ended my career in law. I am 

now a combination office boy and 
valet to 10 good lawyers. My uncle will 
eventually make me a partner, he says, 
but at present is busy enough trying to 
keep his affairs from going into the 
hands of the other nine. 

I draw no conclusion from my experi- 
ence, no case for or against law. In fact, 
my only regret in the whole matter is 
that I never finished that short-story- 
writing course. 

—NorMAN SULLIVAN. 


The Home Book of 


Surrealist Quotations 
(Apologies to Burton Stevenson) 


I 


Under a streamlined Diesel-tree, 
The village mythy stands; , 

The myth, a mighty Thing is he, 
With semi-detached hands. 

And the muscles of his plucked-out eyes 
Are knotted monkey glands. 


II 
Lives of great men all remind us 
(Raspberry, orange, lemon, lime) ; 
What's that footprint there behind us, 
Etched in Daylight Saving Time? 


Ill 
Half a loaf is half a loaf, half a loaf on- 
ward! 
IV 
Come live with me and be my Cook, 
And we will bake the telephone book. 


Vv 


Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may, 
As headless dolls go skiing; 

And these same rocks that smile today, 
Tomorrow will be three-ing. 


—AL GRAHAM. 


v v v 


A if the unemployed haven’t enough 

to contend with already, now 
whenever they apply for a job the chances 
are 10 to 1 the boss is out to a labor 
conference. 





Jim would rather play golf than eat!” 













|B gery the period cov- 

ered by this review, little 

was produced in the New York 

theatre to stimulate the interest 

of anyone but Leblang and 

Cain, and even Leblang didn’t 

get much kick out of it. The 

sole exception to the prevailing fish- 
soup was Katharine Cornell’s revival 
of Candida. Of that ever wise, ever 
gentle and ever green comedy it may 
be said that, while no actress seems to 
be able to fail in it (and we have 
seen one or two pretty feeble bambini 
doing their best to), Miss Cornell’s 
performance deserved an especial posy, 
despite the circumstance that there were 
points in the proceedings when one 
wished she might more graciously con- 
ceal her apparent regal awareness of the 
fact that she has been dubbed the First 
Lady of our theatre. 


MONG the small fry exhibits was a 
lethargic crook piece, The Amazing 
Dr. Clitterhouse, imported from London 
by Sir Gilbert Miller. This Sir Gilbert at 
his best is so able and tasteful a producer 
that it is pretty hard to understand why 
he periodically cheapens himself and his 
theatrical position, in which he unmis- 
takably has pride, by putting on such 
things as this. (Promise was his other 
black mark in the current season.) That 
one of the big motion picture companies 
financially holds his hand on such oc- 
casions is well known, but surely he is 
sufficiently lush in worldly goods not to 
have to sell his standing for a mess of 
Hollywood porridge. A drama critic 
has the same right to demand integrity 
of a producer of Sir Gilbert's standing 
as Sir Gilbert has the unquestionable 
right to demand integrity of the drama 
critic. And to find him corrupting his 
good name by producing such seedy plays 
as Promise and The Amazing Dr. Clit- 
terhouse is akin to finding a reputable 
drama critic lowering himself so far as 
to write favorable notices of them. As 
a drama critic, I entertain a very con- 
siderable respect for Miller and I know 
that he will accordingly entertain an even 
more considerable respect for me when I 
denounce his two productions in point, 
and the second named in particular, as 
consummate theatrical slobbergobble. 


HE season's fifth Theatre Guild ex- 

hibit was called Storm Over Patsy. 
“This,” wrote my estimable colleague, 
Herr Brooks Atkinson, Braumeister to 
the New York Times, “is Bruno Frank's 
capricious dog story which is known in 
England as Storm in a Teacup and in 
Germany under an umlauted title happily 
recognizable by a monolinguist.”” If Herr 
Atkinson can detect any umlaut in the 
German title, Sturm im Wasserglass, he 
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should promptly hire himself out as the 
highest priced German spy not yet in 
captivity. However, while that may be 
excellent critical criticism it has little to 
do with dramatic criticism, so I'll git 
along little doggie and inform you that 
Storm Over Patsy concerns itself with 
the hypotheticaliy ludicrous catastrophes 
that follow the mere cancelling of a pup’s 
license in a small Scottish town and that 
hypothetically is a damned well-chosen 
critical adverb. The play, in all truth, is 
about as industriously dull a concoction 
as even the Guild has ever sponsored and 
it leads us to fear that, if this kind of 

lay choosing keeps up, we may con- 
fidently look forward to a 1937-1938 
Guild season that will offer for our edi- 
fication and amusement such exhibits as 
a dramatic version of some Marlene 
Dietrich movie, an original play by Gus- 
tav Blum, a new historical drama by the 
author of Arms For Venus, a folk oper- 
etta based on Call Me Ziggy, and a 
Hollywood all-star revival of Storm Over 
Pat sy. 


OMETHING called Sun Kissed, by a 

Mr. Van Sickle, and something called 
Now You've Done It, by a Miss Chase, 
were further samples of the period’s 
vouchsafed dramatic art. One act of the 
former was all that your hired mentor 
could go. In that one act he beheld 
enough bad playwriting, poor character 
drawing, feeble humor and sour acting 
to fill a dozen bad three-act plays and, 
not being of the critical species which 
faithfully imagines that despite such a 
first act a play may still turn out to be a 
masterpiece, he betook himself into the 
night. So far as the single act that he 
saw went, an exception to the generally 
dowdy thespianism should in fairness be 
made in the instance of Francesca Bru- 





ning. The poor girl did what 
she could with the slush pro- 
vided her. But it is high time 
that she, along with certain 
other talented young actresses 
like her, began to realize that 
nothing can kill a career and 
even talent so surely as a succession of 
plays like Sun Kissed. 


ISS CHASE’S little number held 

my person, if not my interest, for 
an act longer, but after the second act I 
concluded that neither it nor I could 
benefit by my further presence, so I cour- 
teously departed, bumping on my way 
out against a number of my critical con- 
fréres who were loudly grumbling and 
grousing at their newspapers’ rules which 
ordered them to go back and suffer. 
What Miss Chase had in mind was a 
comedy which would show the effect 
upon a household of hypocritical politi- 
cians of the entrance thereinto as servant 
of a straightforward girl who had hith- 
erto been employed in a house of sin. 
But what Miss Chase didn’t have in 
hand was the ability to write an enter- 
taining comedy on the subject. Mr. 
Brock Pemberton, who produced the 
piece, announced in the daily press, 
following the critics’ bad notices, that 
they must be wrong as he had clocked 
his own reactions to the comedy, to- 
gether with those of Antoinette Perry, 
his stage director, Mimi La Douche, the 
attendant in the ladies’ room, and a 
Mr. Herman P. Schafsnuss, of Montclair, 
New Jersey, and that he had found that 
he and these others had laughed exactly 
207 times during the evening. Un- 
fortunately for the reality of the inter- 
esting statistics Mr. Pemberton didn’t 
stipulate, however, out of which corner 
of the mouth the laughter had come. 


Ce by Joseph O. Kes- 
selring, and Native Ground, by 
Virgil Geddes, were among the addi- 
tional dispensations. For all my polite 
attendance and the necessary amount of 
bequeathed professorial meditation I 
could, with the best will in the world 
and a couple of beers, discover in neither 
anything to merit even faintly a critical 
performance. The former, indeed, was a 
particular stinker. That authors want to 
see their plays produced, we all know. 
But why producers, even WPA pro- 
ducers, should so often be ready to lay 
out money to pleasure authors of such 
dubious competence is a little puzzling. 
On second thought, it isn’t so very puz- 
zling at that, because there is probably 
somewhere a producer of dubious com- 
petence for every fourth or fifth play- 
write of dubious competence. It just 
takes patience to find him. 


Judge 
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RADIO- 


And What to Do About It 
BY DON HEROLD 


‘Tee many radio talkers make the 
fundamental mistake of thinking of 
themselves as talking to fifty million 
people. They ought to think of them- 
selves as being in a room with just one 
or two other people. They ought to 
think of that and tame down. 

I've always resented oratory and exag- 
gerated intonation. ‘Public speaking” 
in its worse sense is a relic of barbarism. 
(Yet they even teach it in colleges, still.) 
I don’t like to have anybody try to ‘sway 
my emotions” with the tune of his voice. 
That sort of thing is to be classed with 
tom-toms. If any subject is at all vital, 
gimme the words without the music. As 
I say, convince me if you can—but don’t 
try to sway me. 

Now I'm never quite sure what it is 
that Father Coughlin wants or is trying 
to say, but I’m always pretty sure it is 
something pretty fishy or pretty trivial, 
because he says it with such passionate 
intonation. He hits every syllable as if 
it were a bass drum. He must be afraid 
of his subject matter, or he wouldn't 
work so hard at his delivery. 

This Economist-with-a-Pipe-Organ has 
the lushest line of fur-lined words on the 
air, and I haven't the slightest idea what 
it’s all about. 

The other night, the Father’s announc- 
er offered to send anybody a handsome 
pocket crucifix for the asking, and a few 
minutes later Father Coughlin was tear- 
ing at Roosevelt’s Supreme Court plan 
like a tiger at a wheelbarrow full of raw 
meat. I don’t get the connection. 

Every few minutes, the Father would 
drag in ‘“‘a living annual wage for the 
working man.” Well, I'm in sympathy 
with that in spite of Father Coughlin, 
but as an ne page of a sliver of U.S. 
Steel, I resented a crack he took at the 
Steel Company. He said that U.S. Steel 
raised wages and prices the same day, so 
that the workingmen would practically 
have to pay their own raises—that is, 
in the ultimate higher prices of the auto- 
mobiles they buy. 


Noe I happen to have bought a 
couple of shares of U.S. Steel at 
250 a few years ago and to have held 
them a few years without a cent of divi- 
dends and to have sold them at 80 a 
few months ago, and I don’t call that 
a living annual wage for Mrs. Herold 
and the kiddies. Yet F. Coughlin ex- 
pected us steel guys to raise wages and 
simultaneously lower prices after a few 
years like that. I mean, there are some 
sad aspects to both sides of these pic- 
tures. 
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But I am against oily hypnotism on 
either side of the fence. I am against 
it in priests, politicians, labor leaders or 
capitalistic spellbinders, or in radio an- 
nouncers peddling their toothpaste. Just 
say it, boys, and leave off the grease. 

Incidentally, I've been amused how 
Father Coughlin, when he gets hot, 
makes “‘o’s”’ of nearly all of his vowels— 
porpetrated, porchasing power, the forst 
shall be last, nineteen thorty-seven, born- 
ing zeal, opathy, foctories, copitalism, 
annivorsory and cortain doom. 


ADIO right now is where the drama 
was a hundred years ago. It is 
full of practices as naive and elementary, 
for example, as the “asides” of the old- 
time speaking stage. Remember how 
the villain used to come down to the foot- 
lights and talk to the audience? I be- 
lieve it was Ibsen who first conceived of 
the stage realistically as a room with one 
wall removed. We had to have cen- 
turies of artificiality in the theatre before 
anybody thought of that. And that put, 
or should have put, a definite end to 
stomping and stalking on the stage, and 
to such phoney practices as “‘asides.”’ 

I believe that the reformation of radio 
will come with the general conception 
of radio programs as going to one or two 
persons sitting in a room. . . rather than 
as going to millions of people in a vast 
wditorium. Oratorical hypnotism and an- 
nouncer goo which might get over to a 
theatre full of people seem ridiculous 
when spilled to one or two people at a 
fireside. Would Father Coughlin call 
me up on the telephone and go into such 
orgiastic raves? Would a Packard sales- 
man call me up on the telephone and 
give me all that gush? Well, what is 
a radio, but a telephone in a box? 





A tip to all radio speakers and per- 
formers: treat me as if I were one person. 
I resent being addressed as if I were an 
auditorium full of morons. 


too has been a feeble attempt 
to cast a spell of mob psychology 
over the lone listener by the use of 
“stoogio” audiences. But this ruse 
doesn’t work. In fact the stoogio audi- 
ence is one of the mistakes and pains 
of radio. Its applause is always idiotic- 
ally exaggerated—its sense of humor 
is infantile. Out with stoogio audiences! 
How would you like for someone to 
call you on the phone, with a rooiaful 
of people back of him to laugh hyster- 
ically at his gags to prove to you that 
they were funny? 

There are now two especially sicken- 
ing vogues in the radio. One is radio's 
habit of ‘‘acting things out.” A speaker 
leads up to an incident, pauses, and a 
cast of actors put on a little play to give 
you the incident. Almost every second 
spoken program on the air today em- 
ploys this tiresome technique. I believe 
The March of Time first went in for 
these little re-enactments. I, for one, 
could never listen to these charades, and 
always wondered how an organization as 
adult as those Time guys usually show 
themselves to be could stoop to these 
juvenile skits. I much prefer an intel- 
ligent, rational description of an event. 

Another pesky radio practice at the 
moment is the rage for “sidewalk” inter- 
views, usually palpably spurious . . 
and even worse when they aren't. 


OU can’t get away from these radio 
scourges. If one sponsor breaks 
out with some new inanity, all the spon- 
sors on the air catch it like measles. They 
are all so determined to be original, 
that they can hardly wait to copy the 
other fellow’s new dearth-of-an-idea. 
Perhaps what radio needs is fewer 
“ideas,” fewer “radio personalities” (like 
Floyd Gibbons and Boake Carter and 
50% of the elocutionist-announcers) 
and, instead, just a lot of fellers with 
something to say. More substance, and 
less stunting. 





Average Radio Studio Audience—If We Are 
to Judge by Their Applause 











RIENDS and fellow scientists—your 

letters have been coming in at a 
great rate, and Junior wishes to take this 
opportunity to thank each and every one 
of you for your swell work in the field 
of spiritous- research. 

This month, the first gentleman to 
step up to the plate is W. A. Byrne of 
Bismarck, North Dakota, who comes to 
yours and mankind’s rescue with the 
following recipe for a picker-upper. 

“Into an Old-Fashioned glass at a 
half a lump of sugar. I use the loaf as 
it is easier to handle. More can be used 
depending on how sweet you like your 
drinks. I don’t like mine sweet, and 
too much sugar spoils this drink. Now 
add a slice of lemon peel and a gen- 
erous squirt of orange juice. (About 
three tsp.) Absolutely no bitters. Mud- 
dle this well until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Then fill the glass with cracked 
ice and add a jigger of whiskey. I use 
nothing but an ounce and three-quarter 
jigger. Anything less than an ounce 
and a half spoils the drink. Stir just 
enough to mix the ingredients well and 
drink. There is only one kind of liquor 
to use in this drink and that is American 
rye. My preference is Schenley’s bonded 
Pennsylvania rye. It has the finest bou- 
quet and the fullest flavor of any rye 
I have ever used. My second choice 
is Old Overholt. Remember, no bitters, 
no water.” 

In the realm of anecdotes, Junior's 
in debt to Mrs. Mabel Brooks of Dallas, 
Texas, for a gem attributed to Mark 
Twain. 

When a host asked the Old Master if 
he would like a drink before breakfast, 
the humorist replied: “Thanks, I don’t 
care for a drink for three reasons. In the 
first place, I nevet drink anything before 
breakfast. In the second place, I am a 
prohibitionist, and, in the third place, 
I have already had three drinks this 
morning.” 


T this point Junior finds it necessary 
to sound a sour note. This thing 
started when Junior, in all his innocence, 
asked if anyone knew how to make a 
palatable drink out of corn liquor. This 
set the corn-loving inhabitants of Dixie 
up in arms, and the boys are out a’gun- 
nin’ for Junior with bloodhounds on the 
trail, shotguns in their arms, and malice 
in their hearts. First to go on the war. 
oy was John B. Dilworth, a resident, 
ut obviously no native of La Porte, In- 
diana. Mr. Dilworth says, in part: 

“Sir, you are the product of a decad- 
ent civilization, the first run tailings 
from a tub of rotten mash, a drinker of 
bum gin! 
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“A palatable drink of corn liquor, eh? 
Why you low-lifed maligner of holy 
things! You don’t make a drink of corn 
liquor, you drink it. 

“Sometime, when you have known 
some of the real hill folk a long time, 
and are sitting with them before their 
fireplace at bedtime, ask them for a drop 
of yaller cawn. When you have sampled 
it you will reverently and humbly pray 
all the gods for forgiveness.” 

Junior wishes to say here and now, 
however, that his prayer for Mr. Dil- 
worth’s, the Old South’s and the gods’ 
forgiveness is somewhat tempered by the 
receipt of a letter from no less an author- 
ity than a don of the University of Ala- 
bama. This cloistered scholar states that 
the usual method of drinking cawn is to 
take a sip of cold water, hold one’s breath 
and gulp a snort of cawn, take another 
sip of cold water and slowly exhale, set- 
ting down the water glass with the right 
hand and wiping the tears from the eyes 
with the left hand. 

So, Mr. Dilworth, Junior refers you to 
the gentleman from Alabama on the 
palatability of straight corn. 


AS now, Junior takes pride and 
pleasure in awarding le grand prix 
for this month to James O. Lumsden of 
Mentane, California, for the recipe to 
his own concoction, the ‘‘Queen Helen,” 
which is served at the Ambassador Bar 
in Los Angeles. Get a bottle of Mt. 
Vernon, a bottle of Welch’s Grape Juice 
and cocktail glasses. Put an ice cube in 
each glass, then over the ice cubes pour 
one jigger of Mt. Vernon, one jigger of 
grape juice and serve. Junior tried a 
couple of Queen Helens the other night 
and found them to be excellent. So con- 
gratulations, Mr. Lumsden, and long 
may you and your Queen Helen flourish. 

Junior wants to deviate for a brief 
moment to inform all his co-workers that 
after a great deal of soul-searching cogi- 
tation and visits to Manhattan's marts of 
trade, he finally chose what he believed 
to be a fitting award for last month's 
letter man, Claude A. La Belle, of San 
Francisco, creator of the Mellowed Mar- 
tini. Thinking that Mr. La Belle would 
of occasion deviate from the path of 
mellowed martini drinking, Junior was 
happy to present the rascal with a set of 
six of Messrs. Hammacher and Schlem- 
mer’s Sheffield Junior Julep Cups. 


AN this time, Junior feels compelled to 
make a deep obeisance in the di- 
rection of Mr. A. S. Michael of Har- 
leigh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Michael has 
done a bit of research, going back to 
colonial days and coming up with the 


plated forbears as “One Yard of Flan- 






recipe for a drink known to our boiler- 


nel.” Mr. Michael prefaces his recipe 
with a short warning, as follows: ‘Reade 
ye herein onlie ye who are of the brave 
and sturdie-stomached.”” And _here, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Michael and 
the ingenuity of the fathers of the coun- 
try, is the recipe. 

“And now listen well, and follow 
closely, all those who wish to attempt 
the preparation of ‘One Yard of Flan- 
nel.’ Place two-thirds quart of ale on 
fire to warm; beat three or four eggs 
with four ounces of moist sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, and a quar- 
tern (quarter of a gill) of rum; bring 
ale to boil, and place in pitcher; place 
the egg and rum mixture in another 
pitcher; now pour from one pitcher to 
the other and continue pouring until you 
have a smooth and creamy ‘yard of flan- 
nel.’ Pondering, the name suggested to 
me that, in the act of pouring, one was 
to expose to view the entire yard of 
creamy flow, but take my advice and do 
not attempt the feat unless you have ac- 
quired the art of the toss and catch thor- 
oughly. The toss is simple, the catch is 
something else again.” 


HANK you, Mr. Michael. And it’s 
fitting that one of our recipes this 
month should be a Colonial drink, for 
this month a new King ascends the 
throne of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
Dominions Beyond the Seas. An Eng- 
lishman told Junior that the new King 
doesn’t go in for cocktails—-thinks they 
are a mess. But his genial grampy, Ed- 
ward VII, had a passion for one par- 
ticular cocktail, and Junior understands 
that when His Majesty went traveling, 
his equerry would draw the chief bar- 
tender aside and slip him the King’s re- 
cipe, which went as follows: 
¥g Italian Vermouth 
YQ French Vermouth 
lg Orange Curacao 
yg Orange Syrup 
Y4 Dry Gin 
4 Brandy 
There, me lads, is the King’s Cocktail 
—and with it in his hand Junior is 
proud to join Britishers all over the 
world in saying ‘Gentlemen, the King!” 
—JUDGE, Jr. 
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BY PARE 


Will H. Hays 
President, Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America 


IR: 

Allow me to congratulate you upon 

the report of your organization which 
you recently released to the press. For 
years I have enjoyed these annual re- 
ports but somehow this season I was 
particularly touched with your summary. 
It gives one a feeling of permanency 
in a world of social and political change 
to find a public figure who stands forth- 
right, guarding the ideals which he first 
brought with him into the public arena, 
untouched by the gales of public fancy 
which blow lesser characters hither and 
on. 
You are, as you pointed out, inter- 
ested in art, and not commerce—but I do 
feel, some of your statements are open 
to interpretation. 

Another thing. I believe you under- 
stated the case when you said movies 
now could more than compete with the 
stage. You qualified this remark by 
saying: “It has been proved that with- 
in the boundaries of good taste, and 
good morals there is illimitable oppor- 
tunity—creatively, artistically, and dram- 
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atically,—for the screen to rise to the 
highest levels.” 

I think it unfair to the movie in- 
dustry to imply that movies are now, 
or soon will * on an exact level with 
the stage. If you take your qualifica- 
tions: “good taste, and good morals,” 
I should say already the screen is on a 
higher level than the stage. 


AS you perhaps were too kind to 
point out, more and more the stage 
has been encouraging a type of dram- 
atist who never under any circumstances 
could be accepted completely by your 
organization. 

Mr. O'Neill, for instance, although 
the only dramatist we have who ever 
won the Nobel prize, nevertheless has 
to be watched by your men. There 
were quite a few lines in “Strange In- 
terlude” and even in “Anna Christie’ 
which had to be changed to fit your 
qualifications. 

Shakespeare’s works, written cen- 
turies ago in a crude age, contain many 
passages which hardly fit the accepted 
high standards of art and morals set up 
by you and your associates, and certain 
passages in the recent movies ‘Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream,”’ and “Romeo 
and Juliet,” were successfully and ar- 




















"You'd better not go in just now, ladies. Charlie Chan's 
about to unmask the killer!” 


























































































tistically changed or even deleted. 

Another playwright, Maxwell Ander- 
son, now enjoying some success in the 
theatre, from time to time slips over 
the border line which rigidly divides 
Art and bad taste, and although the 
movies produced his “Winterset,” and 
did it very well, they did make a few 
changes in the text. Of course, these 
are trivial points you were too modest 
to include in your report. 


| Ory surprised to find you hinting 
at Grand Opera. This indeed is an 
exciting thought. How far we have 
advanced! Remember, only a few years 
ago, when we couldn’t show divorce? 
Suicide? Political bribery? Illicit love? 
Racial troubles? Remember when your 
organization had to save the industry 
from itself, and ruled no newsreel could 


show ‘“‘controversial’’ material? And 
here we are on the threshold of Grand 
Opera! 


I think truly it will be a great day 
when every one of the chain theatres 
owned by your eight associates; when 
every theatre owner in the country, 
whether he likes it or not, has forty 
Grand Operas a season to offer his pub- 
lic. 

And that day you can disband the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors Association of America with the 
magnificent feeling of a job well done. 
There will be no need to guard against 
immorality in Grand Opera because no 
one will be able to understand what the 
singers are saying. And, a small and 
unimportant item, that day the eight 
corporations will be unable to pay you 
—lI think this is the correct figure?— 
the $150,000 a year you now receive 
for being their artistic and moral 
guardian. 






Judge 


















ESPITE its rather forbidding title, 
“A Foreigner Looks at the TVA” 
is absorbing reading on current domestic 
affairs. Its 89 pages pack interesting 
information that is indispensable to an 
understanding of what is going on in 
the Tennessee Valley, where a new 
American plan is being evolved. It is 
exciting, absorbing, provocative reading. 
Odette Keun came to the United States 
to discover the country for herself, but 
got only as far as the TVA project. Its 
scope, its possibilities of laying the 
groundwork for an American pattern 
that would steer a safe course between 
the Right and Left camps that rip 
—— its achievement in industrial, 
social and human values, captivated her. 
She remained there and after an exhaus- 
tive study, pronounced the TVA the 
hope of all those peoples the world over 
who would escape regimentation and 
live the democratic, liberal life, pos- 
sessed of “freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of thought, and freedom of expres- 
sion” which alone today ‘‘differentiate us 
from the regimented masses in the en- 
slaved countries.”” For those who would 
be well informed, it is must reading. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. $1.25.) 


T 36, Noel Coward has spent 21 

years in the theatre. He crams it 
into a book, “Present Indicative,” which 
is at once the success story of a boy 
raised in genteel poverty who achieves 
fame and riches in the theatre, and the 
story of the heartache and struggle that 
finally led to that success which has 
made the author-playwright-actor-man- 
ager one of the most renowned darlings 
of the theatre. I liked best his accounts 
of his early trials and the report of how 
actors are victimized by their own frus- 
trated conceits. There is the heart of 
the theater in Coward’s autobiography, 
with nothing left out, of triumphs or 
trials, of glamour’ or despair. (Double- 
day, Doran. $3.00.) 


EFORE starting his newest study, 

Roger Babson thought inflation 
might benefit some people, and that all 
who take the trouble may safeguard 
themselves from its worst dangers. He 
is not so sure now. “If Inflation Comes” 
is a study of the causes, the manifesta- 
tions, and the hedges that are et 
for industries and for individuals. It is 
helpful because it provokes thinking. 
(Stokes. $1.35.) 


B. PRIESTLEY found Arizona the 

e healthiest spot on earth one winter. 
What he saw and thought of America, 
is not all a pretty picture, but he dis- 
covered such beauty as would start any 
traveler hot footing it toward the little 
known wonders of the southwest. His 
descriptions of the Grand Canyon and 
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Death Valley are breath-taking. He dis- 
cerned a new America, the hope of dem- 
ocrative civilization, at the Grand Coulee 
Dam. Like a good friend, he is frank 
about our faults and generously ascribes 
a good many virtues to us. To him, the 
pioneer who lingers ‘in the American 
character is not good Fascist material. 
He points to the huge, impersonal crea- 
tive forces working through the whole 
community today to support the thought 
that, actually though not politically, 
Americans are inclined to socialist cit- 
izenship. (Harper & Brothers. $3.00.) 


IR Richard Francis Burton was one 

of the rare spirits of this world— 
explorer, adventurer, scholar, linguist, 
and would perhaps have been acclaimed 
the greatest discoverer of the nineteenth 
century if he but played the game of 
diplomacy or were less honest or keen 
for truth wherever he found it. He 
penetrated Mecca, the forbidden city of 
Arabia, and saw its Holy of Hollies, the 
Tomb of Mohammed. He made the 
equally hazardous entry into Harrar, dis- 
covered the great lakes of Central Africa 
and led to the discovery of the source 
of the Nile. His intense application and 
keen observation brought forth scores 
of books and pamphlets on his travels. 
His crowning work was the most com. 
plete translation of the ‘Arabian 
Nights.” All this Seaton Deardon tells 
in his “Burton of Arabia.’’ Also the 











enmities Burton’s uncompromising spirit 
made, which robbed him of the rewards 
of his great works. It is an interesting 
introduction to a character too little 
known. (McBride. $3.00.) 


MORE recent figure of the East is 

revealed in ‘Earlier Letters of Ger- 
trude Bell of Arabia,” edited by Elsa 
Richmond, her sister. These concern 
the childhood, youth and introduction 
to the East of the future woman admin- 
istrator during the occupation of Iraq. 
They are an interesting forerunner to the 
more solid work of her mother, the first 
collection of letters. (Liveright. $3.75.) 


WANT to include three novels I en- 

joyed most recently. 

“Very Heaven” by Richard Aldington 
is the story of the blind hypocrisy of post 
war England which drives a young man 
trying to adjust himself to it to the 
brink of suicide, told with poetic feel- 
ing. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) 

“Jordanstown” by Josephine Johnson 
is the struggle of youth in America for 
social justice, in which a town is taken 
as the laboratory and a year the time to 
find the solution for much that troubles 
us today. (Simon & Schuster. $2.00.) 

“Hero Breed” by Pat Mullen, the 
“Man of Aran” is romantic adventure 
at its best. It recaptures the best of the 
fine old novels of Dickens and adds to 
the saga of the small island where the 
author was born off Galway Bay. (Mc- 
Bride. $2.50.) 


—V. K. MANLEY. 














“I don’t care how much corn farmer ‘B’ can chuck in two hours!” 
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ARE YOU SURE? 









Fifty Questions to Make You Think. 





F you've never been exposed to the Stan- 
ford-Binet test you'll find our own little 
I. Q. estimator invaluable. Just check one 


answer to each question. 70 is fair, 80 
is good, and anything above 90 is just 
peachy. 


1. At the recent Madison Square Garden 
meeting which caused an international con- 
troversy, which one of the following called 
Hitler satisfactionfahig, meaning “someone 
too low to be associated with’? 


Cordell Hull 
Stephen S. Wise 
Fiorello La Guardia 


Louis Untermeyer 
Hugh S. Johnson 
John L. Lewis 


2. Before travellers cross the equator for 
the first time, they are given one name, and 
after they have crossed it, another. Identify 
the names from the following: 

Neptunes Equatiens Spheroids Navigators 
Shellbacks Mermen Imperialists Polliwogs 


3. Who was the author of the quotation, 
of which vertu engend’red is the fleure? An 
Englishman at any rate, but which one? 

Shakes peare 
W ordsworth 


Chaucer 
Milton 


Tennyson 
Browning 


4. The founder ‘of the popular surrealist 

school of painting has his name right below: 

Giorgio Di Chirico 
Hunt Diederich 


Pierre Matisse 
Gaston LaChaise 


5. Peacock blue and gold are the colors of 
one of the following colleges: 


Brown Yale Illinois 
Dartmouth Stanford Notre Dame 
Cornell ok ee Fordham 


6. In front of the mansions of New York 
notables, a man, belonging to one of these 
organizations, paces daily. See if you can 
spot him! 
Pinkertons National Detective Agency 
Fire Department 
Insurance Agency 


Holmes Patrol 


7. If an individual were reduced to his es- 
sential protoplasmic ingredients, how much 
water would there be left? 

about fifty percent approximately sixty percent 
over eighty percent less than twenty percent 


8. Which of these items listed below means 
the same thing as AVOCADO? 

old silver cooking utensil 
Mexican hat alligator pear 


9. The poet, Edward Arlington Robinson, 
was born in one of these Maine towns: 

Head Tide Blue Hill Gardiner 
Indian Cove China Seal Harbor 


10. Like us, you've probably often wondered 
how to tell a porpoise from a dolphin, or 
vice versa. You compare their respective: 

tail shapes 
head sizes 


lengths 
widths 


weights 
noses 


11. Starting at sea level, how many feet up 
in the air does the Empire State, world’s 
highest building, go? 
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7,000 feet 
4,111 feet 


2,372 feet 
1,208 feet 


9,086 feet 
635 feet 


12. A southern lady helped Eli Whitney, 
who was her son’s tutor, to perfect his cot- 
ton gin by lending him her: 

tooth pick 
hair tonic 


nail file 
slipper 


money 
comb 


13. The word ZUNI stands for: 
a brand of tooth paste 
a member of an Indian tribe 
a well-known trade mark a patent medicine 


14. To “down east” fishermen, the word 
“shorts” is a colloquial expression for: 
abbreviated trousers loose ends of rope 
lobsters too small for market value 
little boats carried on vessels 


15. Climbers in the Tyrol have a customary 
greeting with which they salute one another. 
Can you give it? 
Griess Gott 
Guten Morgen 


Wie Gehts 
Guten Tag 


16. That little girl who helped Jason get 
away with the Golden Fleece was: 
Aphrodite Medea 


Persephone Diana 


Artemis 
Electra 


17. Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis is the 
technical term for one of the following: 

a sea urchin 
type three pneumonia 


the common cold 


a tad pol e 


18. Crinoline, from which our ever-so-great 
Grandmamas used to make their party dresses, 
was distinguished from other materials by: 

straw wool 
flax rayon 


cotton 
horsehair 


19. A nifty Mexican term is Conepatl, and 
it is used for one of these here things below: 
the name for a skunk 
a very delicious pancake 
their favorite cocktail 
20. A square rigger with two masts is nau- 

tically classified as: 
a schooner 


a ketch 


a brig 
a yawl 


a sailing vessel 
a barkentine 


21. Beelzebub, the nom-de-plume for the 
Devil, is derived from one of the following 
languages: 
Yiddish 


Armenian 


Greek 
Latin 


Anglo-Saxon 
French 


22. Thought you might like to know that 
President Roosevelt belongs to one of the 
following denominations: 

Unitarian 
Methodist 


Presbyterian 
Episcopal 


Lutheran 
Baptist 


23. See if you can check this sentence at 
first glance for its misspelled word: 
Several enthusiastic pyschologists reinstated 


the cooperative adjunct of emancipated 
colloids. 






24. We all know so much about her 

daughter, so let’s see if we are aware of Mrs. 

Simpson's mother’s chief hobby? 

tracing her genealogy playing bridge 

stamp collecting painting knitting 
kite flying 


25. What is the oldest game played on the 
North American continent? 
tennis ping pong 
golf lacrosse 


26. Can you decide from the suggestions 
given herewith in which metropolis Charlie 
Chaplin was born? 


Belfast 


badminton 
croquet 


Manchester 
Liverpool 


Glasgow London 
Dublin 


27. One of these fruits is a creation of two 
fruits not here given and is a man-made 
artificially produced article. 
nectarine jelly bean 
persimmon 


bread fruit 
guava 


28. Yardley’s has a singular perfume which 
is named after a sidewalk, as one might say. 
Take your choice. 


Wall Street Central Park Queen Anne's Row 
Pall Mall Bond Street Park Avenue 


29. Lily Pons, opera and movie star, was 
born in: 
America 
Roumania 


Spain 
Italy 


Austria 
France 


30. In this age of operations, most of us 
have had to take ether in one form or an- 
other. Regarding ether, which of the fol- 
lowing is incorrect? 

bitter taste colorless 
inflammable 


strong odor 


31. From what college did Rudy Vallee 
graduate? 


Notre Dame 
Yale 


Harvard Princeton 
Rutgers 


Maine 


52. Speaking of natural history, which one 

of these animals is carniverous? 

elephants 
wombats 


bears 


hippopotami 


muskrats 


33. See if you can pair up the right author 
with the right book. 
Edna Ferber 

J. B. Priestley 
Willa Cather 
Sherwood Anderson 


Angel Pavement 

The Professors’ House 
Story Teller’s Story 
Show Boat 


34. A famous Chinese poet of the umpty- 
umpth dynasty is listed here. Say “eenie, 
meenie, minie, mo,” and maybe you will hit 
it right. 
Po Li 
Li Po 


Lo Pi 
Li Op 


Po Il 
Ip Lo 


35. Ski-joring 1s a ski term which is ap- 
plicable to: 

being pulled by a horse 

going straight down hill 

synonym for “herring bone” 

preparing for the take-off 











36. Barbara Hutton von Reventlow is learn- 
ing one of these languages in her spare time: 
Italian Finnish Russian 
Arabic Spanish Flemish 


37. The only all-Chinese hockey team may 

be found in: 

New York 
Peking 


Canton 
Montreal 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


38. You will get bald quickest if you are: 
a blonde 


a Chinese 


a colored person 
a brunette 


a Malayan 
a red head 


39. Vertigo is a form of: 
rheumatism 


headache 


house paint 
dizziness 


40. How is your spelling? Only one of 
the following words is correctly spelled: 
descendent 
superintendant 


picnicing 
supersede 


occuring 
noticable 


41. Who was the champion home run hitter 
on the National League in 1936? 


Lew Gehrig Mel Ott Dizzy Dean Max Carey 


42. What is the oldest living tree now on 


Manhattan Island? 
oak tulip tree hemlock 


elm hickory 


43. To whom is this phrase attributed, “I 
am the state!’’? 

Louis XIV 
Napoleon 


Hitler 
Huey Long 


Roosevelt 
Mussolini 


44. The hyphen is correctly used in all but 
one of these compound words: 


boot-tree 
muzzle-loader 


house-boat 
jolly-boat 


witch-hazel 
stone-blind 


45. One of these countries is considered to 
have the best public (free) educational sys- 
tem in the world: 

United States 
Great Britain 


U.S.S.R. 
Mexico 


Norway 
France 


Japan 
Italy 
46. A trochee should make you think of: 


a cocktail cracker 
a musical note 


a verse form 
a lozenge 


47. The cinema stars, Jane Wyatt and Mar- 
garet Sullavan, both made hits and, were 
drafted to Hollywood from one of these 
shows: 

Stage Door 
Winterset 


48. 
phenomenon in North America comparable 
to a Norwegian fjord. It is located on: 

Hudson Bay Bocca Grande Island 
Catalina Island Puget Sound 
Mt. Desert Island Cranberry Island 


49. 
Paderewski? 


Once In A Lifetime Dead End 
Boy Meets Girl Dinner At Eight 


61 years old 
82 years old 


95 years old 
20 years old 


76 years old 
45 years old 


50. In private life, Helen Wills Moody is 
accomplished in one of these forms of art: 
dancing playing the violin 
painting modelling 


Singing 
etching 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 30 
Number of correct amswets..ccccccccccccccccccsscsssses 


Multiply by two fOr SCOPE 


Sommes Sound is the only geographical | 














“Hassim spent his vacation in New Y ork, 
you know!” 








How old is the bushy haired pianist, | 











1927 1937 


TEN YEARS AGO 


THIS OCTOBER 


The fundamental policy of the Bell 
System is not of recent birth—it has 
been the corner-stone of the institu- 
tion for years. In October, 1927, it 
was reaffirmed in these words by 
Walter S. Gifford, President of the 


American Tel. and Tel. Co. 





“The fact that the responsibility for 
such a large part of the entire telephone 
service of the country rests solely upon 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its Associated Com- 
panies also imposes on the management 
an unusual obligation to the public to 
see to it that the service shall at all 
times be adequate, dependable and sat- 
isfactory to the user. 

“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet these obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost 
consistent with financial safety. 

‘‘Earnings must be sufficient to assure 
the best possible telephone service at all 
times and to assure the continued finan- 
cial integrity of the business. Earnings 
that are less than adequate must result 
in telephone service that is something 
less than the best possible. 

‘Earnings in excess of these require- 
ments must either be spent for the 
enlargement and improvement of the 
service furnished or the rates charged 
for the service must be reduced. 

‘With your sympathetic understand- 
ing we shall continue to go forward, 
providing a telephone service for the 
nation more and more free from 
imperfections, errors or de- 
lays, and always at a cost as 
low as is consistent with finan- 
cial safety.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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FREE 
CATALOG 










Hunt, Fish. Camp. Live the life 
of an Indian. Own your own Old Town Canoe. 

(Prices start at $73. yA An Old Town is sturdy and 
steady for years of hard use. No expensive up- 
keep. Write for a free catalog, showing models 
for every use. Also outboard boats, rowboats 
and dinghies. Address: Old Town Co., 
345 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 
























































































valth, Sport 
anil Testfulness 


The Cavalier doesn't assume to be a rest 
cure or a health resort, but delighted 
guests say it is both, as well as a perfect 
playground—two 18-hole golf courses, 
Har Tru tennis courts, riding, indoor 
swimming pool, all in a mild climate 


“where the forest meets the sea.”” And 
the rates are moderate! 
For —— consult our New 


York office, 1 East 44th Street 
(Murray Hin 2- 2907) or write: 


Cavalier 


send and Beach Club 


Ch 






Roland Eaton 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 



































THE DEADLIEST THING 
A DEALER CAN SAY— 


“OH, YEAH?” 


of 


the sale. Yet how can you be 





Dealer cooperation is 50% 
sure to get it? Let us tell you 
of the amazing effectiveness of 
sky advertising as a merchan- 
dising as well as publicity me- 
Write or call. 


dium. Agency 


commission paid. 


S.S. PIKE COMPANY, Inc, 


50 East 42 Street, New York City 
Vanderbilt 3-2431 . 


Sign-flying, sky-writing, sky-broad- 


casting, night-sign-flying, etc. 
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. Set ’em up again, 
. How a newspaperman finds things out. 
. Hangout for Norwegian sailors. 

. Short but lucid entertainment. 

. Billet-doux. 

. Look! 
. The interior of a vase. 

. According to the Bible, this means you. 

. Cleopatra had ’em. 

2. An erroneous start. 

. An amateur by another name. 

. The finance company does this to our cars. 
. Doc’s knocker-outer. 

. An African embracer. 

. Come come, you’ve eaten gumbo. 























Submitted by R. Hyatt, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Horizontal 


. Greyhound. 
. The Indian sign. 
. The i 


Nine Old Men are said to do this to 
the Constitution. 


. Quick like a flash. 

. A pig’s lament. 

. From way down thar. 

. Roman article of little value. 

. A couple of stayers-uppers. 

. Elongated fish. 

. The end of a fond farewell. 

. Green as grass. 

. From Christmas to Christmas, 

. Buck-eye stuff. 

. Monkey’s substitute. 

. Don’t let this be pulled over your eyes. 
. One of the two original sightseers. 

. Bone specialist. 

. God’s gift to songwriters. 

. What most modern novels lack. 

. Not of any importance. 

. Printers’ pie. 

. Some say this rhymes with toss and some with 


face. 


. Small personal object. 

8. Roundabout way of saying to. 
. Feed the Kitty. 

. Distress signal. 


What we use means for. 


. Prominent tent-maker. 
. Spoken like a man. 

. Hi, 
. Supporters of humanity. 


sailor. 


A cog in reverse. 
Charlie. 


Boris Karloff’s in again. 


A sacred isle. 


Auwmthwhoe 


. Like an empty gin 
. You'll always find this place full of Chicagoans. 
. Roman violin virtuoso. 

. The Greeks played their swing music on this. 
. To sit like a dope, you 
. Getting hot—and 
. Like a drunk’s necktie. 





Vertical 


. The trap is set. 


Not exceedingly handsome. 

A bit of Old Spain. 

Prominent wanderer. 

The scenter of everything. 

The only eleven in the Ancient Roman Con- 
ference. 


. High school boy’s instrument of expression. 
. Clean up the kitchen! 


Songwriters make this rhyme with love. 
What makes capital go round. 
bottle. 


dope! 
bothered. 


28. Letter found in fraternity houses and Greek 


, newspapers. 
. Paradise lost. p 
. What your mouth is when you eat. 


34. What the wind did on March 15, 1931. 


. Sign of the future, usually pretty bad. 

. Half an atomizer. 

. How the show was after the last act. 

. The miners went to California in one of them. 
. Popular movie critic’s first name. 


(This should 
be easy). 
A lone wolf’s act. 


. What you probably eat too much of. 
. What Germany made before she devoted all 


her time to making mischief. 


. Heads or tails? 
. Damp with a vengeance. 


And another thing— 


L . This leaves us breathless. 

. Something that’s broken every day. 

. What your money does. 

. Tail-end of a Manhattan. 

. You probably had enough of this in college. 
. We used to be in the know. 

. What happened to the dough you put on that 


20 to 1 shot. 


. The reason for scratching. 
. Here’s a job for you. 


76. There are three kinds of these—trout, Virginia 


and whiskey. 


. A Californian considers one of these a hill. 
. A hell of a long time. 

. A knife challenger. 

. What Clara Bow made famous. 

. The lady isn’t willing. 

. And the sucker. 




















Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 381 
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53 A 
57 58 
62 63 
67 68 
72 
Submitted by Earl Bush, Columbus, Ohio 
Horizontal Vertical 


1. An interesting subject at Vassar. 

9. Baseball, football, poker and bridge. 

14. What really makes a cocktail. 

15. This is either British or insurance. 

16. A lot of these bachelors are married men. 

18. This is apt to be flat. 

19. Sunday morning’s complexion. 

21.-Sign of progress. 

22. This’ll keep you from letting your hair down 
in public. 

24. A lily. 

25. A denizen of the underworld. 

26. Some fun, hey kid? 

27. You’ll have to make an allowance here. 

29. A passing thing. 

31. Staunch supporter ‘éf old parties. 

32. Juvenile shooter. 

34. Keen observer. 

35. Companions of heels. 

36. Oh, a wise guy, eh? 

37. Medical door mat. 

39. Covers a lot of ground. 

40. What your fourteenth century ancestors would 
call you. 

41. This fellow gets it straight from the feed bag. 

43. Beginning of an era. 

45. Sign of summer. 

46. A misguided circle. 

47. Remember your wedding day? 

48. What the wolves of Wall St. do to poor little 

lambs. 

. Producer of woolen overcoats. 

. What it does in Los Angeles in winter. 

3. Harp warmer. 

. Hot spots. 

. Red gin. 

. Strong butter. * 

58. Short and ugly word. 

59. Villainous leer. 

60. The human thing to do. 

61. All God’s chillun do this. 

62. What it takes. 

63. There’s no grass on a busy street (tee-hee!). 

. What bathing beauties sit on. 

. Preposition. 

67. The kind of hat all women prefer. 

69. A lad who does things on the up and up. 

72. You'll run across this in Nick’s chop house. 

73. Vanishing American (we hope). 


uUuMuuwwn 
Ar we 


™N 


. Drunkard’s dream. 

. Old Missourians (abbr.). 
. Tailor’s ideal. 

. How people pass out. 

. A weight reducing dance. 
. A gal’s last resort. 

. On the other hand. 

. Nine—ten—you’re out. 

. Chicago breeze. 

. What 


Shirley Temple will soon be keeping 


secret. 


. The great magoo. 

2. Creator of revolutions. 

. Follies girl’s souvenirs. 

. Game hunter. 

. Full of spirit, but ordered all over. 

. What a good pitcher uses to serve highballs. 
. Puritan sailer. 

. Penny saver. 


28. A little article from Paris. 





. Herbert’s a bit short here. 

. This is hard to eat and twice as hard to drink. 
. Chemical term. 

5. What Sitting Bull raised when he went on a 


tear. 


. Dirt receptacle. 

. American Medical Association (abbr.). 
. Favorite parking gpot. 

. Perfectly square. 

. Eskimo electricity. 

. Border hopper. 

. A hold-up. 

. What Mussolini has to do to keep his strength. 
. Dispenser of free drinks. 

. Cold remedy. 

. This chap has a violent dislike for draughts. 
. Something for Towser to chew on. 

. Grease container. 

. Home for the poor. 

. Early morning songster. 

. Pot manufacturer. 

. Flower fancier. 

. French Dry. 

. A small point you may overlook. 

. You and I and the gatepost. 

. Egyptian skiri tanner. 

. Kind of marks that burn us up. 














Bermuda's largest and gayest hotel. 
Private outdoor swimming pool. 
Dancing under the stars on the 
Terrace Roof. Near the beaches and 
points of interest. These distinctive 
features, combined with low ates, 
make The Hamilton the best value in 
Bermuda. Yachtsmen are invited to 
make The Hamilton their Bermuda 
headquarters. 


Full i may anes and reservations 
rom your travel agent, or our New 
York Office, 147 West 55th Street. 





BER ™M U D A 


Management of WM. H. WOOD and 
E. V. WOOD 



































(One added question to make you 
think) 


51. Which is the easiest and 
safest way to quickly pick up 
some extra good-time money? 


Rob a bank? Print your own? 
Represent Judge? Bet on 
long shots? Start a racket? 


ANSWER ON PAGE 31 


(Turn over) 





























Answers to 


Are You Sure? 


1. Fiorello La Guardia 

. Shellbacks before crossing and polliwogs 
after crossing 

3. Chaucer 

4. Giorgio Di Chirico 

5. Notre Dame 

6. Holmes Patrol 

7. over eighty percent 

8. alligator pear 

9. Head Tide 

10. noses 

11. 1,208 feet 

12. comb 

13. a member of an Indian tribe 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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. lobsters too small for market value 
. Griess Gott 
. Medea 
. a sea urchin 
. horsehair 
. the name for a skunk 
. a brig 
21. Greek 
22. Episcopal 


aie Ee Ss oo igh /- 3 
UNLESS yo) fs < i : a? 4 23. pyschologists 


Migs f a5 24. tracing her genealogy 


Any small-time crook can pick open’ yo 7 
ransack your home and make off with ¥p 
ished belongings . . . 


25. lacrosse 

26. London 

27. nectarine 

28. Bond Street > 

29. France 

30. bitter taste 

31. Yale 

32. bears 

33. Edna Ferber Show Boat 
Willa Cather The Professors’ House 
J. B. Priestley Angel Pavement 
Sherwood Anderson Story Teller’s Story 

34. Li Po 

35. being pulled by a horse 

36. Arabic 

37. Montreal 

oO & 38. a blonde 

39. dizziness 

40. supersede 





Sc: Lloy ’s 
* @f London! 
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MInsurance Underwriters Laborat 
S| agai ing, jimmying and (rilling ‘open. /T; 

four-edgéed key<each a different, irtricate Hesign, individ 

registered—dehtes duplication except by ovr factory. - 


*BURGLAR-P 











Ce 41. Mel Ott 
42. tulip tree 
43. Louis XIV 
44. house-boat 
45. Norway 
46. a verse form 
47. Dinner At Eight 
48. Mt. Desert Island 
"49. 76 years old 
in 50. painting 
/ 5B» = 
/ Suir. vvy 
/ New yo >I py 
Py, On; 7 7 
jf ome Starting Things 
Re Check, for = DUDLEY PICK-PROOF | *‘4\/7 OU know what, dear? I’m going 
, ih . "eee, ° ” 
/. i” Peng, a .... J The Dudley Pick-Proof is the only PADLOCK to omen you to drive the new mt. 
/ . ley Rims 52 / door lock on the market that has Similar in design and ““Let’s go in here and have a cocktail. 
d : ks 25 been tested and approved by the construction to the rim- Just one.” 


Qu, 
/ Nam, ‘chy &%p ° 58.55 / Underwriters Laboratories. Enclosed lock—it resists picking, 


Add, i ible to / with the lock is a free insurance jarring, jimmying, drill- I want to open a charge account for 
Ce 83 policy, issued by Lloyd’s of London ing and sawing. Only my wife. 
ga ae ain ated ie ick-Proof =the 4-in-1 copy-proof “Oh, don’t worry about getting a 
so. ~~ § ee aay ee See Sea Dudley key can open it! | shock, it isn’t the voltage that counts— 
~ 


a it’s the amperage.” 


= ~ 
wf SEND FOR YOUR DUDLEY LOCK TODAY | «Haha, Mc. Smith, your wife and I 


were just rehearsing a scene—.” 
DUDLEY LOCKS THE WORLD IN SAFETY 





“Listen, you may be the tax collector, 
but if you think you can get any money 
out of me, you're crazy!” 




















Golf Made Easy 


HE United States Golf Association, 

or some similar group of busy- 
bodies, has decided that fourteen clubs 
are all that the contestants will be per- 
mitted to carry—or rather, let their cad- 
dies carry—in future tournaments. The 
Association looked very self-conscious 
when it handed down this ruling, as if 
it thought it was doing something pretty 
drastic. Which, of course, is silly. 

The average golfer doesn’t need four- 
teen clubs. He needs seven. More clubs 
in a golfer’s bag are a sign either that he 
is a big show-off or that he is just a 
sucker to sports equipment salesmen. 

Each of the seven clubs required by a 
golfer has its special use, but taken to- 
gether they provide for all the exigencies 
which have to be met in the course of a 
cruise around the links. The ratio of 
exigencies to clubs, when seven clubs are 
carried, works out at about twenty to one, 
but that is all right. 

The seven necessary clubs and their 
uses are these: 

The Driver—for topping the ball off 
the tee and into the bushes near the 
clubhouse porch where all your friends, 
especially the ones gifted with a keen 
sense of humor, are sitting and watching. 

The Brassie—for use on the fairway 
when you need a good long slice into 
the next fairway. Also ideal for whiffing. 

The Midiron—for hook shots into the 
woods on the left. 

The Mashie—for safe and sane drib- 
bles straight down the fairway and into 
a practically bottomless trap. 

The Mashie Niblick—for long, low, 
screaming approach shots which land out 
of bounds a hundred yards beyond the 
green. 

The Spade Niblick—for use when you 
are in trouble, which means practically 
every other shot. 

The Putter—for andershooting, over- 
shooting, rimming the cup and otherwise 
effecting the last six strokes on each hole. 

Go ahead. Use fourteen clubs if you 
want to. But give me my seven and I'll 
guarantee to go around any course in the 
country in my usual one hundred and 
twenty. 

—JOHN C. Emery. 


Nature Lesson 


REAT oaks from little acorns grow, 
Although you never see ‘em; 

The billboards spring up twice as fast, 
And yield more dough per diem. 


v 

Employers are rapidly becoming des- 
pots. It’s getting so they expect a guy 
engaged in six or seven national puzzle 
contests to report to work every morning. 


His LATEST 
BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE 
CRYSTALLIZES 

the FINDINGS 

of a LIFETIME 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


PSYGHOLOGY OF 





THE NATION says: CARL VAN DOREN says: 


“There is probably no better intro- 
auetion t — —- porary & mnpusetpe ud COMPLETE IN on in yy 5, 4 B - —, Syyetmens of 
eories about the physi- 
ology, psychology and hygiene of sex.” ONE VOLUME= 
Suna RUSSELL says: 
NEW REPUBLIC says: 389 PAGES w books on the subject of sex can 
“Has all the qualities of a scientific text - “confidently recommended as this 
€@xcept dullness.” truly admirable volume.” 


ee ee 
The Natuse of the Sexual Cruelty and Pain in Peychoenalytic Cc ts D Their Signifi- 


> elation to Sex cance 
The Sexual Zon Hermaphroditism Ses of Unmarried 
ults 


=. capees Impulse in Sexual Abstinence 





Pre-marital _ Baoutedge 
and Expe 




















ex saeasoousse and Modes > dis Sexual Fetishes and 
Masturbation Childbirth: Ser Life dur- Sym 
Frigid The Choice +. a Mate ing Pregnancy; Imme- Sexual Adjustments 
impotence rat lor Marriage ae After Sex Happiness 
First Intercourse Fertility poy ‘Sterility Sexual ling in Women A d the Sexual 
Secondary Sexual Divorce Guten Sex hods and Marriage y tee Be 
aracters olygamy ethods an echnique 
* *Under-sexed”’; the The N Nature of Birth 2 of o ie us - Tne Sexuat Impulse and 
ver-sex xual Pleasure an ‘ 
Exhibitionism The Question of Conception a | Rights of Women; 
The Sexual Criminal Abortion 


Positions in Coitus a 
Analysis of Courtship Frequency of Coitus Sex Life and Nervous Esthetics of Coitus 


Sadism and Masoch The Sexual Athlete: Disorders Expression and 
Woman’s Change 4 Life Satyriasis; Nympho- Sexual Difficulties epression 
The Dangerous Age in mania Freud’s ‘‘Unconscious” Substitutes for Sex 

en Jealous **Libido Glossary of Sexual Terms 
Homosexuality Married Love The Art of Love Index 


I am sending you this portion of advertisement with my name and address in margin, to 
take advantage vY your offer of Free Inspection for 5 days of PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX by 
Havelock Ellis. I will Lamy with postman $3.00 and few cents postage when book arrives. 


AUTHORIZED 99°15 om @) 91°98 UNABRIDGED 
Mail to Emerson Books Inc., Dept. 935-J, 251 West 19th St., New York 
I am to have the privilege of returning book within five days, for full refund of purchase 
price. (If you wish to save postage, send only $3.00. Same money-back guarantee.) 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 51: 


An 








Remuneration liberal as JUDGE’S editorial policy. 
association enjoyable as a new copy of JUDGE. 

JUDGE needs someone like you to take care of its 
renewals and new subscriptions in your district. We 
need (you, him, her) NOW! n 


Rather big money for rather little time. Write: 


Circulation Manager, JUDGE MAGAZINE, Inc. 
16 East 48th St., New York City. 
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DARE SAY SO 


BY CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


OMPETITION has helped the Cir- 
cus, as it helps almost everything, 
except toothache, influenza and electro- 
cution. . . . There’s much yet to be 
said about the Circus as an American 
institution. Best book on it to date: This 
Way to the Big Show, by DEXTER 
FELLOWS . . . the comic, Big Top, 
by ED WHEELAN, is tops, too. .. . 
Real showmanship reached apogee when 
CLYDE BEATTY, lion-tamer, and 
MRS. JAMES ROOSEVELT, President's 
mother, appeared together on JOE 
COOK’S radio program. I glowed with 
the honor of appearing on the same 
program, weeks later... . And it 
rought me a letter from JOE FOR- 
DYCE, forester, boyhood friend, who'd 
heard me by chance while snowbound 
in a California forest. Radio is that ro- 
mantic. . . . But who'll agree with me 
that the best on the air is the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle Choir and organ? That’s mu- 
sic, brothers, or I'm stumbling in a haze! 
... AL SMITH and JIM FARLEY 
talked at the same dinner, but I heard 
no references to potatoes, old or new. 
Politics makes strange fallers-out-of-bed 
fellows, surely. 


ACK from Europe, ANNE O'HARE 
McCORMICK says there’s no pros- 

pect of a big war in the immediate future. 
I hope she’s right, but I do think that a 
world in which the Spanish international 
farce is allowed to flourish is insane 
enough to do another world war, with 
or without a reason. . . . DOROTHY 
THOMPSON thinks American neutral- 





ity is an impractical and sentimental 
dream. What a joke on Europe, though, 
if that dream should come true! .. . 
The Nation runs a good piece by LOUIS 
ADAMIC about JACK RAPER, “‘lead. 
ing citizen of Cleveland.” JACK is a 
columnist, oldest in point of continuous 
columning in the country, and he has, I 
believe, more influence in Cleveland 
than any other person. . . . But F. P. A. 
had a tremendous following in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Though I often 
disliked his smug superiority, I resented 
his elimination more. . . . A big city, 
I think, can afford the luxury of a col- 
umnist for literate folk. But who knows? 
... DR. HENRY A. DAVIDSON 
writes instructively of suicide in Coronet, 
which, by the way,-is improving so rap- 
idly that MANUEL KOMROFF must 
cease to deplore its using the name to 
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which he had first claim. Women try 
suicide more often than men; men suc- 
ceed oftener. No mystery there. Years of 
police reporting taught me that women 
often fake their suicide attempts to win 
back fading love or fleeing lover. We 
reporters and police surgeons, meeting 
the men who caused the suicide attempts, 
shook our heads in sad wonderment. 
. . . The DUKE OF WINDSOR, down 
to his last six servants, may have to per- 
mit the ghostwriting of his romantic 
memoirs. But my idea of a good book 
would be Memoirs of a Ghostwriter, 
ghostwritten, of course, by the ghost- 








writer's ghost. Let me assure you, some 
tall tales, and true, in that book. ... 
FRED C. KELLY remarked to me this 
very day: ‘In New York, people talk to 
themselves as they walk along the street, 
unashamed. I think it looks silly. But, 
after only six weeks in town, I found 
myself mumbling aloud on Sixth avenue. 
I'm going right back to Ohio, where I'd 
be called CRAZY KELLY if I were 
caught talking to myself.” . .. About 
five hundred persons write me annually 
for information about buried treasures, 
and only one in twenty encloses a stamp. 
But BERGEN EVANS tells in Scribner's 
how Hollywood stars receive thousands 
of fan letters, up to a high of forty thou- 
sand in a year, and have to answer them 
at their own expense, generally. What a 
life! 


HAT country would you bet on to 

survive the anti-capitalist era? For 
the sake of tempers, let's eliminate 
America from the discussion. . . . I’m 
told that the financial powers of the 
Mormon church are investing much of 
the organization’s money in England. I 
know a business man who puts his sur- 
plus in Canadian banks. Still, you re- 
member the mutiny in the British navy 
at Inverclyde, and Canada lives on export 
wheat. . . . But you and your friends 
may have some grand evenings figuring 
it out. I bet on Sweden, without too 
much confidence in my judgment. . . 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS, always a good 
poet, is now a gray one, full of lively 
reminiscences. He has made more money 
out of poetry (I mean poetry) than any 
other living American. LONGFELLOW, 
who may or may not have been a poet, 
made more money. His Evangeline was 
a sensational seller during the author's 
lifetime . . . and, of course, the rhyme- 





smiths, such as EDDIE GUEST and 
WALT MASON, have made real kill- 
ings, though their popularity is now 
waning. . . . In my inexpert opinion, 
there is a wide-open spot for a new and 
original popular rhymester. The Ameri- 
cans have always gone for verse, in spite 
of newspaper editors, averse to verse. 
. . . Such really high-class poets as 
ROBINSON JEFFERS and EDNA 
SAINT VINCENT MILLAY, get along 
on surprisingly small sales, even in com- 
parison with sales of moderately popular 
novels . . . well, for instance, many a 
talked-about poet sells less than a thou- 
sand copies of a book of poetry on which 
he may have spent years of consuming 
labor. . . . Yes, it is a strange world, 
I grant you. 


MS of talent and ability in my little 
world are constantly being dragged 
into situations. EUGENE MacLEAN and 
RALPH RENAUD were zipping along 
with the Washington Post when I visited 
them, hat in pocket, two or three years 
ago. MAC was brought into the Finan- 
cial Observer in a big way, only to learn, 
after the publication was swimming 
nicely, that his employer was engaged 
in a gyp racket. . . . And Consider 
BOYDEN SPARKES, who sent his sec- 
retary to collect a check for $3,500 for 
an article the very day the boss was pin- 
ioned by detectives! SPARKES didn’t 
get the check . . . but the income tax 
people got Ais check, just the same... . 
RENAUD, an able fellow, is now doing 
well with the Times, after a season at 
liberty. . . . JOSEPHINE JOHNSON, 
the Missouri girl who won the PULIT- 
ZER Prize for Now in November, has 
turned out to be a real artist, and that’s 
comforting, because one worries over 
the probable fate of these phenomena 
that appear out of the hills and mists. 
Her new novel, Jordanstown, is a fulfill- 
er. .. . You know what ought to ring 
the bell next? Why, a human interest 





novel based upon the pathetic condition 
of the oppressed rich . . . a virtuous 
family, backs to wall, facing the ruin of 
a social season on account of sit-down 
strikes throughout its vast domain... . 
Yes, it would take a bit of writing, but 
then... . DENIS CONAN DOYLE is 
a heavy hunk of a he-man to look at, 
and races automobiles for diversion. 
Not at all the generally accepted pattern 
of a spirit-world expert, yet he tells me 
he’s been talking with his late father, 
A. CONAN DOYLE, ever since the 
latter’s death . . . well, those things are 
beyond me . . . quite beyond. It’s hard 
enough for me to understand politicians, 
let alone spirits. 








WHO GOES THERE? 


17,000,000 dead—17,000,000 soldiers 
and sailors killed in the last war! 

Who are they? Statesmen? Polliti- 
cians? Big-navy advocates? Muni- 
tions manufacturers? Business lead- 
ers whose factories hummed during 
war times? Editors whose papers love 
to stir up international bad feeling, 
because it helps circulation? 


No—not one! 


Just average citizens. Young men 
with their lives before them. 


They were told it was glory, and 
look what they got. Look what all of 


KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 


us got! Back-breaking taxes. Eco- 
nomic disorders that have not yet been 
righted. A bitter defeat for one side, 
a bitter victory for the other. 

Yet the world is drifting toward an- 
other war right now. And those who 
profit by war will encourage that drift 
unless we who suffer by war fight 
them! 


What YOU can do about it— 


World Peaceways is a non-profit 
agency the purpose of which is to 
solidify the desire most people have 


to abolish the whole silly business of 
war. 

Today with talk of a coming war 
heard everywhere, Americans must 
stand firm in their determination that 
the folly of 1914-1918 shall not occur 
again. World Peaceways, an organi- 
zation for public enlightenment on in- 
ternational affairs, feels that intelli- 
gent efforts can and must be made to- 
ward a secure peace. To this end you 
can do your share to build up a strong 
public opinion against war. Write 
today to World Peaceways, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 





HEAR 


JACK OAKIE’S 


COLLEGE 


A gala show with 
**President’’ Jack 
Oakie in person. Fun 
and music by Holly- 
wood comedians and 
singing stars! Tues- 
days—8:30 pm E.S.T. 
(9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 
7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 
pm M.S.T., 5:30 pm 
P.S.T., over .WABC- 
Columbia Network. 


WELCOMES A “LIFT.” 
“I have my hands 
full,” remarks Mrs. 
Richard Heming- 
way, housewife. 
“When I feel tired, 
I smoke a Camel 
and get the grand- 
est ‘lift’ in energy.” 


What a power-line 
“trouble-shooter”’ 
is up against 


L Tafft works in a maze 

of high-voltage wires. 
Around him—11,000 volts 
lurk. A tense job that will 
test digestion if anything 
will! Here’s Al’s comment: 
“Sure! Working among 
high-voltage cables isn’t 
calculated to help one’s di- 
gestion. But mine doesn’t 
give me trouble. I smoke 
Camels with my meals and 
after. Camels set me right!” 


Make Camels a part of 
your dining. Smoking Cam- 
els speeds up the flow of 
digestive fluids — alkaline 
fluids. Being mild, Camels 
are gentle to your throat — 
better for steady smoking. 


PRIZES HEALTHY 
NERVES. Fred Ja- 
coby, Jr., National 
Outboard Cham- 
pion, says: “I 
smoke Camels 
regularly. They’re 
mild—and never 
get on my nerves.” 

¢ <= — 
> 


we ne “eis aot. . 
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Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS—camels are made from finer, MORE EX- 


PENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 








